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God  Save  Our  President 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Goodale 

(Set  to  Music  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Petermann,  and  sung  by  the  Asylum  Children,  Sunday  evening, 

June  I.) 


God  save  Our  President ! 

In  peace  and  sweet  content 
His  rule  shall  be ! 

Chief  of  this  glorious  land 
Planted  by  Pilgrim  hand. 
Stretching  from  strand  to  strand, 
Home  of  the  free ! 

Though  on  bis  brow  there  rest 
No  crown :  nor  royal  crest 
Proclaim  him  King ; 


Dearer  by  far,  the  voice 
That  speak  the  people’s  choice. 
While  loyal  hearts  rejoice, 

His  praise  to  sing. 

May  he  who  serves  our  land 
Ever  for  justice  stand. 

Brave,  true  and  sage ! 

May  children  love  his  name; 
Age  his  good  deeds  proclaim; 
And  to  all  time,  his  fame 
Gild  hist’ry’s  page! 


The  Kingdom 


,  „  The  French  Protestant 

A  Century  of  Church  last  month  cel- 

Recognition  ebrated  the  centenary 

of  the  law  of  the  18  Germinal,  year  X 
(May  25,  1802)  by  which  the  Protestant 
church  was  recognized  as  equally  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  To  this  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  astute  policy  on  the  part  of  Na¬ 
poleon  that  church  owes  much,  although 
its  connection  with  the  state  has  long 
been  a  fetter,  and  the  bravest  minds 
have  for  years  been  contemplating  dis¬ 
establishment, — an  event  which  is  almost 
sure  to  occur  in  the  near  future.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
Protestants  were  poor  and  scattered, 
persecution  had  robbed  them  of  courage 
and  initiative  no  less  than  of  numbers. 
The  pope  had  exhausted  every  means  of 


inducing  Napoleon  to  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  legality  to  Protestant  worship,  and 
it  was  far  more  by  way  of  proving  his 
independence  of  the  Pope  and  his  abso¬ 
lute  authority  over  all  churches  in  his 
empire  than  out  of  love  of  fairness,  that 
the  first  Consul  accorded  legal  status  to 
Protestantism.  At  that  time  the  Pro¬ 
testants  asked  for  220  pastors ;  they  were 
accorded  207  with  an  average  stipend 
of  $300.  At  present  there  are  638  offi¬ 
cial  pastors,  with  a  large  number  of  as¬ 
sistant  and  non-official  pastors,  whose 
salaries  as  well  as  the  major  portion  of 
the  salaries  of  the  official  pastors  are 
paid  by  their  own  people.  The  help  ren¬ 
dered  to  Protestantism  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Concordat  was  far  more  than 
the  meagre  stijjend  provided  the  pastors, 
though  that  in  those  days  of  poverty 
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counted  for  much ;  they  were  able  to 
rebuild  their  houses  of  worship,  found 
schools  and  form  “unofficial”  parishes 
under  protection  of  the  law. 


esting  facts  of  the  case,  with  their  his¬ 
toric  and  doctrinal  setting. 


A  w  i-  r  same  week  that 

■?  .  °.  saw  the  celebration  of 

Anniversaries  centenary,  saw  also 

the  jubilee  of  the  Society  of  French 
Protestant  History  and  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  The¬ 
ology  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Both 
events  were  celebrated  with  enthusiasm, 
especially  the  latter.  The  Protestant 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  a 
result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and 
the  loss  of  Alsace  to  France.  At  that 
time  numbers  of  Alsatian  professors  and 
pastors  renounced  their  chairs  and  pul¬ 
pits  and  bravely  encountered  severe  pri¬ 
vations  out  of  loyalty  to  their  country. 
Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Prof. 
Lichtenberger,  whose  important  History 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  has  been 
translated  into  English.  By  his  initia¬ 
tive  and  active  effort  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  induced  to  arrange  that  Pro¬ 
testant  students  should  find  in  Paris  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  those  theological 
studies  which  they  had  up  to  that 
time  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg.  The  Faculty  was  founded 
in  1877  Lichtenberger  was  made  its 
Dean.  As  is  well  known,  Dean  Lichten¬ 
berger  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  the 
well-known  Auguste  Sabatier,  and  he, 
dying  last  year,  by  Prof.  Edmond  Stap’- 
fer  whose  work  on  Jesus  Christ  is  also 
known  to  English  readers.  The  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  arniversary  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  some  brilliant  speaking,  among 
others  by  the  minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

.  .  The  General  Svnod  of 

g  °  Reformed  Church 

of  France  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  beautiful  and  historic  little 
city  Anduze  in  southern  France  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  this  church  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  the  question  of  importance 
being  the  union  of  the  Liberal  and  Or¬ 
thodox  wing«  of  the  Church.  We  shall 
take  pains  to  give  our  readers  the  inter¬ 


rr,  ««  j  The  great  Chancellor 

Stat'  °  been  accustomed 

^  '  to  have  practically  his 

own  way  till  his  encounter  with  the  for¬ 
midable  power  of  Rome  in  opposition  to 
which  he  was  rigid,  severe,  arbitrary. 
He  expelled  the  Jesuits,  closed  schools 
and  churches,  imprisoned  and  fined  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dignitaries.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  exalt  the  temporal  over  the 
spiritual  power.  But  the  Pope  was  un¬ 
yielding  in  regard  to  what  he  deemed  the 
liberties  of  his  church  and  in  the  end 
Bismarck  had  to  somewhat  yield.  Heed¬ 
ing  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  enlight¬ 
ened  policy  he  did  not  persist  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  complete  his  programme.  He 
made  and  accepted  concessions.  These 
conciliatory  steps  were  pronounced  to  be 
a  defeat  by  the  Catholics.  It  was  said 
that  the  phalanx  of  the  foe  was  broken. 
There  was  the  cry  to  move  forward. 

Catholicism  became  over  confident 
and  arrogant.  Protestantism  was 
aroused.  Every  point  of  possible  ap¬ 
proach  was  doubly  guarded.  The  “Cul- 
tur  Kampf”  was  on.  However,  within 
the  last  decade  Catholicism  has  become 
far  more  sober.  Less  confident  of  large 
and  immediate  success.  It  has  come  in 
contact  with  an  enemy  of  stronger  and 
more  unyielding  will  than  that  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor, — ^the  modern  state. 

The  modern  state  recognizes  itself  as 
a  servant  to  minister  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  and  to  protect  individual 
and  institutional  rights :  it  recognizes 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  strive 
to  embody  the  Christian  spirit  in  its  laws 
and  to  reflect  the  light  of  Christian  mor¬ 
ality  in  its  institutions  and  administra¬ 
tions.  but  it  will  never  surrender  the 
liberties  of  men  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  es¬ 
pecially  to  control  from  the  pontific  see 
at  Rome. 

This  principle  in  the  modern  state  is 
a  rock  on  which  mediaeval  Catholicism 
shall  in  time  be  shattered. 

Significant  In  the  Assembly  of  the 

Words  by  the  Prussian  representa- 
Ger.  Chancellor  tives  Chancellor  von 
Billow  in  an  address  recently  said : 
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“I  will  never  give  to  this  country  a 
policy  which  will  especially  favor  one  of 
the  Confessions.  I  would  no  more  in¬ 
stitute  a  Protestant  confessional  or  a 
Catholic  confessional  policy  than  I  would 
or  could  establish  a  liberal  or  a  conserva¬ 
tive  party  policy.  For  me  as  President 
of  the  ministry  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  there  is  neither  a  Catholic  nor 
a  Protestant,  neither  a  liberal  nor  a  con¬ 
servative  Prussia  and  Germany,  but  be¬ 
fore  my  vision  there  stands  only  the  one 
and  inseparable  Nation,  inseparable  in 
material  and  inseparable  in  ideal  rela¬ 
tions.” 

These  are  great  words,  by  one  occu¬ 
pying  a  high  place.  They  are  subjective 
in  that  they  give  expression  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  an  individual;  they  are  ob¬ 
jective  in  that  they  set  forth  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Protestantism.  No 
Protestant,  loyal  to  Protestant  truth  and 
history,  could  have  spoken  otherwise. 
No  Catholic  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  would  have  dared 
to  evince  such  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  The 
attitude  of  Catholicism  to  the  state  was 
the  occasion  of  these  weighty  words,  and 
that  they  were  uttered  by  the  Chancellor 
is  proof  of  the  conscious  strength  and 

magnanimity  of  Protestantism. 

Protestant  The  German  Imperial 

in  Inner  State  and  of  the  feder- 

Structure  ated  kingdoms,  especi¬ 

ally  that  of  Prussia,  is  Protestant  in  inner 
structure  and  not  Catholic.  It  is  toler¬ 
ant  in  practice,  it  is  tolerant  in  spirit. 
But  there  are  limitations  to  liberality  and 
magnanimity.  It  dare  not  give  up  its 
Protestant  element.  In  fact  it  can  not 
without  surrendering  its  very  being. 
But  Catholicism  asks  for  more  than  tol¬ 
erance,  more  than  piety.  It  is  aggres¬ 
sive,  untiring,  ceaseless.  It  has  but  one 
supreme  end  in  view,  that  of  dominancy 
over  the  State.  It  turns  to  account  every 
possible  means  to  this  end,  and  is  not  at 
all  scrupmlous  in  the  choice  of  agencies. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Protestants  feel  an  imperative  need 
of  organizing  societies  such  as  the  Gus¬ 
tav  Adolf  Verein  and  the  Evangelical 
Bund  to  watch  Catholic  movements,  to 
inform  the  public  mind  and  to  create 


public  sentiment  which  should  have  its 
representatives  in  the  legislature. 

Protestant  statesmanship  does  not  dare 
to  yield  as  to  essentials  to  Catholic  en¬ 
croachment.  The  history  of  Italy  and  of 
Spain  make  it  plain  to  Protestant  Ger¬ 
many  what  to  expect  of  Roman  suprem¬ 
acy.  Protestant  statesmen  do  not  wish 
to  introduce  into  the  management  of  the 
State  a  confessional  policy.  Should  this 
ever  take  place  it  will  be  due  to  the  sleep¬ 
less  aggressiveness  of  Roman  Catholic¬ 
ism. 

Religious  Con-  The  “away  from 

ditions  Rome”  movement  is 

in  Austria  making  such  progress 

in  Austria  that  it  is  worth  while  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  religious  conditions  which 
preceded  its  rise  and  conspire  toward  its 
progress.  It  is  especially  important  for 
us  in  this  country  to  be  somewhat  fam¬ 
iliar  with  them,  as  the  tide  of  emigra¬ 
tion  is  now  setting  strongly  from  that 
country  to  this.  In  the  seventeen  coun¬ 
tries  of  Austria  including  Bohemia 
there  are  some  450,000  Protestants,  in¬ 
cluding  Baptist  congregationists,  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Moravians  with  Reformists, 
who  are  the  large  majority.  Many 
thousands  of  these  are  Christians  only 
in  name.  Most  of  these  Protestants  are 
in  Bohemia,  which  with  Moravia  re¬ 
ceived  the  truth  from  the  East  in  the 
ninth  century  while  it  was  free  from  the 
errors  of  Rome.  Before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Church  had  become 
generally  corrupt,  and  as  is  well  known, 
the  teachings  of  the  pre-reformation  re¬ 
former  Huss  met  a  wide  following. 
Unfortunately,  not  long  after  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  the  leader  the  Hussites  be¬ 
came  divided  into  two  great  parties  of 
which  the  large  and  dominant  faction 
were  ready  to  accept  the  ceremonies  of 
Rome  on  condition  of  the  cup  being  giv¬ 
en  to  the  laity.  It  was  after  the  domina¬ 
tion  by  this  party  of  the  protesting  party 
that  the  Brethren’s  Unity  (or  Moravian 
Brethren)  arose  and  in  spite  of  persecu¬ 
tion  prospered,  so  that  by  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century  they  had  more 
than  two  hundred  churches  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  They  welcomed  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  Luther,  but  the  Jesuits  soon 


/ 
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began  their  relentless  work  in  Austria, 
and  persecution  followed  persecution  un¬ 
til  1781  when  the  Emperor  Joseph  VI. 
granted  limited  toleration.  In  1861  the 
present  emperor  removed  the  restric¬ 
tions  yet  imposed  upon  Protestantism 
and  since  then  the  progress  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  churches  has  been  notable. 


_  .  ,  Last  winter  the  United 

Scottish  Miss-  Church  sent  out  a 

10ns  m  India  deputation  to  visit  the 

missions  of  that  church  in  India.  The 
leader  of  the  deputation,  the  Rev.  John 
Reid  of  Dundee  in  the  June  Missionary 
Record  of  that  church  sums  up  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  in  India.  Briefly  they 
are  that  (as  with  our  own  missions)  the 
church  has  not  sent  second  rate  men 
and  women  to  India,  that  the  native 
churches  were  flourishing  and  hopeful 
and  that  the  medical  work  is  especially 
hopeful.  In  this  he  agrees  with  our 
Secretary  Brown.  As  to  the  education¬ 
al  work,  concerning  which  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  grave  doubts,  deeming  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  the  fitting  work  of  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Reid  says:  What  I  have 
seen  in  India  has  not  converted  me  into 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  policy  in  missions,  but  I  am  bound 
in  honor  to  say  that  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favor  have  had  an  almost 
convincing  weight.  The  amount  of 
good  which  it  has  accomplished  in  India 
is  far  bejxind  my  expectation.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  in  schools  and  colleges,  wher¬ 
ever  these  have  been  in  existence  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  known  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  within  a  radius  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles  around  such  edu¬ 
cational  centres.  That  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  achievement,  and  to  some  is  ample 
justification  of  the  policy.  “Mr.  Reid 
was  especially  impressed  with  the  work 
done  for  the  famine  orphans.” 

How  the  The  conviction  says 

Missions  have  Mr.  Reid,  was  gradu- 

failed  ally  forced  in  upon  him 

that  in  one  respect  the  missionaries  had 
failed,  namely,  in  not  conveying  to  the 
church  by  speech  or  pen  the  greatness 


of  the  work  accomplished  and  marvell¬ 
ous  hope  that  brightens  the  future.  The 
prevailing  spirit  among  all  is  Hope.  A 
peaceful  revolution  is  in  promise  there: 
especially  is  it  true  that  “the  low  caste 
people  had  awakened  to  their  need  of 
Christianity.” 

An  Important  Congress 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  two  young  men  who  for  the  moment 
stand  most  conspicuously  in  the  public 
eyes  as  students  in  our  oldest  and  most 
aristocratic  university  are  men  of  color. 
The  father  of  the  valedictorian  was  bom 
a  slave,  and  in  his  own  lifetime  won  a 
high  place  in  public  esteem, — not  by  be¬ 
coming  a  United  States  Senator — cir¬ 
cumstances  not  in  themselves  honorable 
might  have  brought  this  to  pass, — but 
by  so  demeaning  himself  in  his  entire 
public  career  as  to  win  the  respect  of  his 
country  and  the  devoted  affection  of 
men  high  in  social  and  political  life. 
Young  Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce  has  done 
credit  to  both  names  which  he  bears, 
that  of  his  father  and  that  of  his  father’s 
loyal  friend,  and  as  professor  at  Tuske- 
gee  not  less  than  during  his  triumphant 
college  course  he  may  be  counted  upon 
as  an  important  element  in  the  uplift  of 
his  race.  The  other  colored  man,  young 
Mathews,  who  as  substitute  in  last  Sat¬ 
urday’s  ball  game  did  fine  all  round  work 
and  made  the  winning  run,  may  or  may 
not  go  down  to  history  elsewhere  than 
upon  the  sporting  calendar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  the  story  of  his  victory  as 
told  in  the  newspapers  reflects  quite  as 
much  credit  upon  him  for  modesty, 
cheerfulness  and  a  sane  recognition  of 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
color,  as  for  his  prowess  on  the  field. 
The  Harvard  men,  we  are  told,  while 
frantic  with  joy  over  the  winning  of  a 
game  in  the  last  inning  by  the  breaking 
of  a  tie,  were  still  sufficiently  master  of 
themselves  not  to  treat  the  victor  as  if 
he  were  a  white  man.  They  did  not 
carry  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders 
according  to  immemorial  custom,  but 
worked  off  their  delight  by  patting  their 
champion  on  the  back  and  saying  “Good 
boy!”  as  one  would  say  “good  dog!”  to 
the  canine  who  had  fetched  his  walking 
stick  from  the  water.  We  offer  no  stric- 
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tures  upon  this  conduct;  we  would  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  simply  and  naturally  as  did 
the  dark-skinned  young  right  fielder, 
who  is  well  aware  that  the  people  of  his 
race  are  not  yet  recognized  as  men,  but 
are  still,  whatever  their  age  or  achieve¬ 
ments,  only  “boys but  we  are  not 
afraid  to  predict  that  Roscoe  Conkling 
Bruce  and  young  Mathews  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  our  whole  country  will 
recognize  the  colored  man  as  a  man  and 
no  longer  the  “boy”  he  was  in  slavery 
■days.  “The  leopard’s  spots”  may  not 
change,  but  the  minds  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  are  not  so  darkened 
as  to  be  unable  to  recognize  manly  worth 
within  the  Ethiopian’s  skin. 

All  up  and  down  the  land  are  colored 
people,  young  and  old,  doing  in  their 
own  way  as  these  two  young  men  are 
doing,  valiant  service  in  this  cause.  Per¬ 
ceiving  as  these  leading  minds  among 
them  do  that  “the  making  of  a  man”  de¬ 
pends  far  more  upon  the  ethical  and  spir¬ 
itual  condition  to  which  the  “boy”  may 
be  brought  than  upon  his  intellectual  and 
industrial  progress,  these  minds  are  busy 
with  plans  for  bringing  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  race  upon  the  same  ethical 
and  spiritual  plane  as  the  white  people. 
Prominent  among  these  plans  are  the 
preparations  for  holding,  next  month 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  Negro  Young  People’s 
Christian  and  Educational  Congress, 
and  we  mention  it  this  early,  and  give 
in  considerable  detail  its  chief  features 
because  we  believe  that  it  ought  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  widespread  and  profound  interest 
and  sympathy. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
history  of  our  brothers  in  black  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  patriotic  as  well 
as  religious  motives  have  prompted  this 
study,  has  failed  to  become  aware  of  a 
wide  and  deep  ethical  awakening  among 
them,  in  which  the  better  educationail 
facilities  offered  them  have  counted  for 
much.  Not  only  the  education  of  the 
mind  but  the  training  of  the  hand  has 
had  its  large  share  in  closing  that  chasm 
between  the  emotional  and  the  ethical 
which  religiously  has  been  their  great 
weakness.  They  have  breathed  in  the 
ethics  of  their  Saxon  teachers  with  their 
theories  and  practice,  and  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mighty  effort  to  keep  pace  with  all 
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that  is  best  in  the  white  people.  The 
sleeping  conscience  of  the  colored  people 
is  being  awakened  with  their  sluggish 
mind,  and  it  is  true  even  already  that  the 
black  American  is  inspired  with  a  hero¬ 
ic  purpose  to  become  a  white  American, 
not  in  skin  but  in  morals  and  intelligence. 
The  Congress  soon  to  take  place  is  the 
latest  and  best  evidence  of  this  supreme 
purpose  to  attack  the  deepest  problems 
of  their  condition,  and  lift  themselves  to 
an  abiding  place,  among  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  nation. 

The  idea  of  the  congress  arose  in  the 
mind  of  Prof.  I.  Garland  Penn,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Secretary  of  the  Epworth 
League.  With  him  in  its  direction  are 
joined  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  the 
denominations  of  this  struggling  race. 
Bishops  and  educators  of  the  African 
Methodist,  Zion,  Baptist,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  and  Congregational  churches,  and 
all  the  thoughtful,  consecrated  praying 
workers  in  every  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  are  enlisted  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  They  will  come  together  not  to 
f>etition  for  rights,  or  whine  about  their 
present  lot,  or  weep  over  the  sins  of  their 
race ;  not  to  find  fault  with  any  man  or 
section,  or  to  agitate  any  question  of 
doubtful  propriety,  or  one  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  call  forth  a  dissenting  voice.  They 
will  come  with  no  intention  to  lash  the 
waters  of  prejudice  or  to  curse  the  past 
condition  of  the  slavery  of  their  fathers 
or  to  prophesy  either  smooth  and  beauti¬ 
ful  things  or  a  dark  and  thorny  path  in 
the  future.  They  are  neither  pessi¬ 
mists  nor  prophets,  neither  stoics  nor  ep¬ 
icureans.  To  quote  the  call  sent  forth 
from  the  headquarters,  they  will  come 
“with  malice  towards  none,  and  charity 
for  all,  to  sit  and  think,  to  pray  and 
plan;  to  discuss,  suggest  and  work;  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  reach 
the  unreached  of  the  race;  to  check  the 
growing  spirit  of  crime  among  the 
young;  to  stamp  out  vagrancy;  to  ele¬ 
vate  their  homes,  purify  the  social  and 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  same ;  to  im¬ 
prove  the  religious  worship  in  their 
churches ;  to  inquire  for  the  true  basis 
of  Christian  piety;  to  develop  a  real 
spiritual  life  among  Christians ;  to  attack 
the  evils  of  society  among  them,  such  as 
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the  nefarious  drink  habit,  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration,  the  prodigality  of  money  and 
the  brood  of  evils  that  swim  in  these 
murky  waters,  in  sum  to  strike  hard  at 
the  evils  that  prey  at  the  vitals  of  the 
race  and  lay  the  firm  foundations  for  a 
pure  and  noble  life.” 

It  is  significant  and  hopeful  that  in 
this  effort  the  white  people  of  the  South 
have  joined  hands  with  those  of  the 
North,  to  encourage  the  race  with  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  and  with  sympathetic  coun¬ 
sel.  The  white  people  of  Atlanta  where 
the  congress  is  to  sit  are  particularly 
sympathetic.  The  editors  and  business 
managers  of  the  leading  newspapers  are 
giving  substantial  encouragement  to  the 
movement,  and  with  them  are  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city.  The  religious  and 
denominational  agencies  of  the  North 
are  giving  men,  money  and  counsel  to 
forward  the  work.  Among  these  our 
Board  of  Missions  to  the  Freemen  is  tak¬ 
ing  an  efficient  part.  The  help  rendered 
by  all  of  them  is  expressive  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  of  the  great  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  elevation  of  the  race. 

This  Congress  is  a  new  thing  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  brings  together  for 
the  first  time  all  the  denominations  to 
attack  unitedly  the  evils  that  plague  the 
negro  race.  It  will  surely  usher  in  a 
better  day  for  this  people.  The  subjects 
which  will  be  discussed  by  representa¬ 
tive  men,  white  as  well  as  black,  will 
cover  the  Religious  Life :  Moral  and  So¬ 
cial  Reform;  and  the  Educational  and 
Material  Life  of  the  negro  people.  At 
the  same  time  and  place  the  school  teach¬ 
ers  are  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  Con¬ 
tribution  of  the  South  to  the  Elevation 
of  the  Race,  the  Teacher  as  a  Civic 
and  Religious  Force,  and  the  Relation  of 
the  Teacher  to  the  Home  Life  of  the 
Race.  We  congratulate  our  colored 
brethren  in  the  energy  and  wisdom  with 
which  these  arrangements  have  been 
made  and  predict  the  dawn  of  a  new 
light  upon  their  difficult  problems. 

The  Sorrows  ot  a  Sister 
Nation 

The  agonies  of  less  than  a  year  ago 
are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  permit 
aught  but  the  most  poig^nant  sympathy 


with  the  people  of  England  in  the  shock, 
the  disappointment  and  the  suspense  of 
the  past  ten  days.  Please  God  they  will 
be  spared  the  heart  breaking  sorrow 
which  came  upon  this  nation  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  At  this  writing  King  Edward  VII. 
though  not  beyond  that  dread  possibility 
of  relapse  which  we  know  so  well,  is 
no  longer  in  immediate  danger.  His 
bravery,  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  are 
not  greater  than  our  own  McKinley 
show^,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  they 
will  be  an  element  in  his  recovery  and 
restoration  to  his  people.  It  is  a  fact 
for  gratitude  that  the  King  was  .struck 
down  not  by  a  base  assassin,  but  to 
use  the  old  parlance,  by  the  hand  of  God. 
There  is  an  added  appeal  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  people  that  danger  is  in  part 
due  to  his  consideration  for  them. 
He  would  not  rob  them  of  their  antici¬ 
pated  festal  joy,  hoped  to  be  able  to  en¬ 
dure  in  silence  till  after  the  coronation, 
the  disease  he  had  in  part  aggravated 
by  the  preliminary  cares  of  that  festal 
occasion.  Now  that  he  appears  to  be  re¬ 
covering,  his  thought  is  how  the  least 
possible  loss  and  disappointment  may 
come  upon  them.  If  all  go  well,  many 
of  the  projected  festivities  and  others 
substituted  for  those  first  planned  will 
have  taken  place  when  these  words  meet 
the  eyes  of  our  readers.  In  all  this  the 
king  is  showing  himself  the  true  father 
of  his  people.  Nothing  in  his  life  has 
won  for  him  greater  meed  of  admiration 
at  home  and  abroad  than  his  conduct 
during  this  trying  ordeal. 

To  Eastern  Travellers 

The  indifference  of  the  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  to  the  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  a  perplexing  problem  though  the  pe¬ 
culiar  elements  of  conditions  over  there 
are  in  some  degree  its  explanation. 
Now  that  trips  to  the  Orient  are  becom¬ 
ing  so  frequent,  it  may  be  hoped  that  an 
intelligent  practical  interest  in  this  field 
of  labor  may  soon  be  awakened.  Mean¬ 
while  we  would  invite  the  interest  of 
our  readers  to  a  young  native  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  in  this  city  Mr.  Ephraim 
Aboosh,  who  having  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  fit  himself  for~work  among  the 
young  men  of  his  native  city,  now  de- 
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sires  to  return  thither  in  the  capacity  of 
guide  or  dragoman  to  a  party  of  trav¬ 
elers  that  he  may  enter  Uf>on  this  work. 
Mr.  Aboosh  is  a  young  man  of  wonder¬ 
fully  engaging  personality  and  good  ed¬ 
ucation.  He  speaks  and  writes  four 
langojages,  and  is  an  experienced  travel¬ 
er.  While  in  this  country  he  has  stud¬ 
ied  at  Northfield  and  has  investigated 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  metlfods  in  the  intent  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  like  work  for  the  youth  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  “All  the  day  long,”  he  says, 
“they  stay  in  the  streets  and  bazar  think¬ 
ing,  talking,  playing  all  kinds  of  bad 
things,  and  no  one  to  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  word  of  God.  I  want  to 
make  a  place  something  like  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  I  don’t  mean  like  the  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  here,  which  is  different  departments. 

I  mean  just  one  big  room  and  to  put 
Bibles  and  a  few  other  religious  books 
in  it  and  let  these  young  men  come  and 
study  the  word  of  God.”  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians  Mr.  Aboosh 
makes  no  appeal  for  funds.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  support  this  work  by  devot¬ 
ing  three  months  of  the  year  to  acting 
as  interpreter  and  dragoman  to  parties 
of  travellers.  His  purpose  is  warmly 
commended  by  Dr.  Creegan  of  the  A. 

B.  C.  F.  M.,  by  Dr.  Blackburn  and  Mr. 
Scofield  of  Northfield.  Dr.  D.  J.  Bur¬ 
rell’s  Church  have  promised  to  supply 
the  needed  Bibles  and  books  for  his  As¬ 
sociation  hall.  Mr.  Aboosh  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Holy  Land,  Bagdad, 
Nineveh,  Arabia,  the  Ararat  country,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  make  arrangements 
with  any  persons  proposing  Eastern 
Travel.  He  may  be  addressed  in  care 
of  The  Evangelist,  and  later,  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  care  of  the  American  Consul. 

Editorial  Notes 

The  national  hymn  with  which  we 
appropriately  open  the  number  of  this 
week  was  writtten  by  a  long-time  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Evangelist  in  response  to 
a  call  from  the  Society  of  Rhode  Island 
for  a  hymn  that  should  be  distinctively 
American  in  sentiment  and  setting. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Peterman,  an  orchestra  lead¬ 
er  of  tbis  city,  and  formerly  Bandmaster 
of  the  2Sth  U.  S.  Infantry,  wrote  the 
music,  which  is  stately  in  its  movement, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  words.  The 


metre,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  “  My 
country  ’tis  of  thee,”  was  so  chosen  at 
Prof.  Peterman’s  suggestion,  in  order 
that  words  and  music  of  both  might  be 
interchangeable.  The  hymn  was  sung 
by  the  children  of  the  Half  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum,  105th  Street  and  Manhattan  Ave. — 
in  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church — 
Sunday  evening,  June  i,  one  hundred 
voices — led  by  the  comet  and  or¬ 
gan — and  awakened  much  enthusiasm. 
It  is  expected  that  the  hymn^will  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  next  autumn.  It  was  [doubtless 
sung  at  the  Teachers’  State  Convention 
in  Saratoga  yesterday,  July  2. 

One  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
Charity  Organization  in  this  city  is  the 
Summer  School  of  Philanthropy  which 
it  has  carried  on  for  several  years,  and 
which  is  now  in  session  in  the  Charities 
Building.  The  thirty-three  pupils,  most 
of  whom  are  young  women,  are  from  fif¬ 
teen  States,  and  represent  eighteen  char¬ 
itable  organizations  and  fourteen  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Tenement  House 
Commissioner  Robert  W.  D.  Forest  told 
these  students  on  the  opening  night  that 
training  and  learning  are  as  essential 
in  charity  as  in  anything  else,  and  that 
the  notion  that  mere  good  intentions 
were  enough  to  fit  a  person  for  the  work 
had  been  outlived.  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  said  “Your 
school  of  philanthropy  is  not  a  haphaz¬ 
ard  undertaking.  The  need  of  it  is  real, 
vou  are  face  to  face  with  the  one  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  worth  solving,  the  problem 
of  human  nature.”  These  students  in 
the  course  of  the  session  visit  and  study 
a  number  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  citv. 

We  rejoice  to  chronicle  the  opening  in 
the  Charities  Building,  287  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  of  the  long  anticipated  Bureau  of 
Missions,  the  outcome  of  the  Ecume¬ 
nical  Conference  of  1900.  Primarily 
organized  to  care  for  and  develop  the 
Missionary  Exhibit  and  Library  gath¬ 
ered  at  that  time,  its  scope  has  been  en¬ 
larged  so  that  /now  it  has  three  Depart¬ 
ments:  a  Bureau  of  Missionary  Infor¬ 
mation,  a  Museum  and  a  Library.  The 
object  of  the  Bureau  in  general  is  to 
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gather  and  arrange  the  facts  of  missions 
of  every  description  and  make  them 
available  for  the  public.  It  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  its  Trustees  include  represen¬ 
tatives  of  different  Churches  identified 
witli  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  The 
very  exp>erienced  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Bliss, 
D.D.,  forpierly  of  The  Independent,  is 
the  Secretary.  The  Christian  public 
ought  to  generously  sustain  this  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Treasurer  is  Mr.  S.  D. 
Scudder,  Room  517  United  Charities 
Building. 

We  had  hoped  in  this  number  to 
chronicle  the  successful  issue  of  Governor 
Taft’s  mission  to  Rome ;  for  while  it  is 
strictly  a  business  mission  it  has  a  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  interest  inasmuch  as  it 
has  to  do  with  the  religious  and  moral 
as  well  as  the  civil  and  agrarian  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Philippine  islands.  As  yet 
nothing  has  actually  been  decided ;  such 
negotiations  with  all  their  intricate  com¬ 
plications  naturally  take  time.  But  Gov¬ 
ernor  Taft  is  evidently  equal  to  his  great 
responsibility  and  may  be  trusted  to 
bring  his  errand  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  inspired 
by  the  example  of  Philadelphia  for  two 
years  past,  and  hoping  for  a  similar  re¬ 
ligious  awakening  in  its  capital  city,  has 
appointed  an  Evangelistic  Committee 
which  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  summer 
night  meetings  in  the  churches  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  city.  The  initial  work, 
carried  on  in  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fewsmith, 
Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  and  Dr.  Riale. 

^  - 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  noted  by  the 
Christian  Register,  that  open  war  is  not 
now  waged  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Not  even  in  the  Philippines. 
Has  it  been  possible  to  say  that  the  world 
is  at  peace  at  any  previous  time  since  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  ?  We  would  echo  our 
contemporary’s  admonition  that  now 
is  the  time  to  put  forth  every  energy 
to  develop  the  forces  of  a  p>eaceful  civ¬ 
ilization,  to  the  kind  of  work  which 
makes  for  peace.  Surely  no  other 
work  so  makes  for  peace  as  missions, 
home  and  foreign.  Even  the  commer¬ 


cialism  which  our  contemporary  rightly 
considers  “better  than  war,’’  and  even 
the  effort  to  bring  science  to  cope  with 
nature  for  the  amelioration  of  condi¬ 
tions,  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  mission 
work  even  as  a  means  of  maintaining  ex¬ 
ternal  peace.  What  says  Dr.  Brown  in 
the  splendid  article  which  he  gives  us 
this  week,  as  to  the  influence  of  our  mis¬ 
sionary  James  Rodger^  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines?  That  it  is  the  testimony  of  an 
army  officer  that  he  has  done  more  to 
promote  peace  in  the  islands  than  all  the 
army  and  all  the  government  officials. 
It  is  always  so:  the  missionary  is  the 
tnie  maker  of  peace. 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  Dr. 
Cuyler  has  written  the  last  lines  of  his 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  and  though 
naturally  much  wearied  by  the  long  pro¬ 
tracted  effort,  is  not  so  fatigued  but  that 
a  few  weeks  of  rest  may  be  expected  to 
restore  him  to  his  usual  health,  and  en¬ 
able  him  to  resume  these  contributions 
to  The  Evangelist  which  have  been  a 
blessing  to  its  readers  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

It  was  a  pleasant  task  to  add  the  let" 
ters  D.D.  to  the  name  so  well-known  to 
our  readers — that  of  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt,  as  we'gave  to  the  compositor  the 
article  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  Dr.  Pratt  is  a  worthy  son  of  old 
Williams,  which  has  honored  herself  by 
conferring  this  honor  upon  him.  Dr. 
Pratt  will  be  in  this  city  during  July, 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Church,  Brooklyn,  (Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  pastor)  with  which  joins  the 
South  Congregational  Church. 

^The  Free  (Presbyterian)  Churches  of 
France  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Hollard,  pastor 
of  the  Luxembourg  Church  of  Paris,  at 
sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  erudition  and  great  eloquence  , 
a  worthy  colleague  and  successor  of  che 
historian  pastor-Senator,  Edmund  de 
Pressense !  He  published  several  re¬ 
ligious  works,  and  at  his  death  was  busy 
in  preparing  a  volume  on  Christian 
Apologetics. 


The  Sacredness  of  Toil 

IFrederic  Goss  D.  D. 


And  we  toil  working  with 

Baccalaureate  preached  at  Purd  ue  Univer¬ 
sity  in  place  of  Dr.  Barrows. 

When  you  have  deeply  loved  a  great 
and  noble  man, — when  that  man  has  died 
and  you,  in  your  conscious  incompetency, 
have  been  called  upon  to  perform  a  task 
assigned  to  him,  you  will  know  how 
deeply  I  am  moved.  I  feel  like  some 
opaque  body  that  has  eclipsed  a  great 
luminary  at  whose  brilliance  you  had 
hop>ed  to  look;  and  I  can  only  pray  that 
around  the  outlines  of  my  person,  as 
about  the  moon  in  transit  across  the  sun, 
you  may  still  behold  something  of  that 
corona  of  light  which  always  seemed  to 
coruscate  about  the  person  of  John 
Henry  Barrows.  There  was  a  corona, 
an  aureole  around  his  person!  He  was 
an  illuminated  and  an  illuminating  man  1 
Light  shone  from  his  face  and  played 
around  his  fonn.  To  whatever  task  he 
gave  himself  he  lent  a  lustre. 

There  were  four  great  undertakings 
on  which  I  myself  have  seen  him  en¬ 
gaged  :  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Chicago,  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Congress  of  the  World’s  Fair,  the 
Haskell  lectureship  in  India  and  the 
Presidency  of  Oberlin  College.  These 
were  great  and  noble  undertakings. 
They  were  of  the  sort  to  elevate  the  man ! 
They  would  pick  up  any  common 
drudge,  (like  some  great  ocean  wave) 
out  of  the  trough  of  obscurity,  and  hold 
him  for  a  moment  on  a  lofty  eminence. 
But  while  they  bestowed  this  honor  upon 
him,  he  also  imparted  something  to 
them!  They  became  more  illustrious 
because  he  lent  them  something  of  his 
light!  There  are  men  who  have  some¬ 
thing  in  their  souls  that  make  govern¬ 
ing  an  empire  seem  an  infamy,  and 
others  who  make  spading  dirt  app>ear  a 
sancittude!  It  made  no  difference  how 
humble  any  occupation  was,  how  near 
to  menial  toil,  as  soon  as  John  Henry 
Barrows  undertook  it,  it  suddenly  as¬ 
sumed  dignity,  beauty,  holiness. 

It  was  this  fact  that  led  me  to  the 
choice  of  my  text:  “We  toil,  working 


our  own  hands.  Eph.  iv:i2. 

with  our  hands,”  and  my  theme  "The 
transfiguration  of  labor.”  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  is  instantly  apparent. 
Paul,  the  great  ap>ostle,  possessed  this 
same  sublime  faculty.  He  who  lent  an 
added  glory  to  oratory  on  Mars  Hill, 
just  as  easily  turned  tent  making  in¬ 
to  a  fine  art !  As  he  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  ground  stitching  skins  or  canvas, 
a  menial  occupation  suddenly  passed 
through  a  mysterious  change,  like  the  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  darkened  windows  of 
a  cathedral  by  the  lighting  of  the  candel¬ 
abra  on  the  altar !  Drudgery  became  di¬ 
vine.  Fra  Angelica  painting  angels  on 
convent  walls  in  Florence  does  not  seem 
one  whit  more  holy  than  Saint  Paul 
making  tents  or  sails  in  some  fisherman’s 
hut  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Now,  how  shall  we  account  for  this? 
What  principle  explains  this  mystery  of 
the  transfiguration  of  labor  from  drudg¬ 
ery  into  a  beatitude?  Again  and  again 
you  see  it.  Moses  kept  the  flocks  of 
Jethro ;  Amos  was  a  herdman  in  Tekoa ; 
Jesus  a  carpenter ;  John  a  fisherman ; 
Garfield  a  mule  driver.  Did  those  tasks 
degrade  the  men  or  did  the  men  trans¬ 
figure  the  tasks?  Around  the  toil  of  a 
young  rail  splitter  in  the  backwoods  of 
Illinois,  driving  the  wedge  into  the  log 
with  his  heavy  beetle,  imagination  plays 
with  as  much  fascination  as  around  the 
infant  Mozart  fingering  the  ivory  keys 
in  the  organ  loft,  or  Phydias  carving 
statues  for  the  Parthenon. 

What  is  the  secret?  How  shall  we 
explain  the  mystery?  I  will  tell  you: 
It  is  the  light  within  the  soul!  There 
is  in  all  beautiful  and  holy  souls  a  light 
that  plays  on  eyen  menial  tasks  as  sun¬ 
light  plays  on  vernal  flowers — as  moon¬ 
light  plays  on  ruined  towers !  There 
is  absolutely  no  toil,  no  task  in  human 
life  that  cannot  be  turned  to  poetry  and 
to  worship  by  men  and  women  who  thrill 
with  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  universe, 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  the  dig- 
nitv  of  human  labor! 

Will  you  give  me,  by  sufferance,  to- 
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day,  a  tithe  of  that  fixed  and  eager  atten¬ 
tion  you  would  have  bestowed  upon  the 
noble  president  of  Oberlin  by  a  sort  of 
divine  compulsion,  while  I  illustrate  this 
theme?  I  am  not  as  wise,  and  eloquent, 
and  good  as  he,  but  I  do  not  yield  to  him, 
or  any  one,  in  the  deep  intensity  of  my 
interest  in  the  souls  and  in  the  fortunes 
of  you  young  people  who  are  about  to 
launch  your  barks  on  the  stormy  ocean 
of  life!  1  know  its  rocks  and  shoals; 
I  know  its  gulf  streams  and  tidal  waves ; 
I  know  its  Scyllas  and  its  Charybdes  too 
well  not  to  feel  for  you.  It  is  thrilling, 
the  picture  that  the  trained  imagination 
paints  of  this  navy  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  young  and  eager  scholars  thus  put¬ 
ting  out  to  sea  in  the  leafy  month  of 
June.  What  symbol  is  beautiful  enough 
in  which  to  represent  them?  Not  even 
that  of  a  white  sailed  fleet  of  boats ;  not 
even  that  of  a  thousand  nests  of  singing 
birds  let  loose  in  eastern  skies.  Only 
that  of  God,  the  gigantic  Husbandinan, 
stalking  from  east  to  west  across  the 
American  continent,  and  with  lavish 
hand  scattering  you,  living  seeds  of  a 
new  and  glorious  era  of  human  prog¬ 
ress  ;  and  as  you  fall  into  the  open  fur¬ 
rows  of  our  national  domain,  singing  in 
deep  and  solemn  tones  of  celestial  music 
the  song  of  the  Harvest  Home: 

“Bring  forth!  Bring  forth!  Bring  forth! — 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  a  hundred  fold ! 
Bring  forth !  Bring  forth !  Bring  forth !” 

In  whatever  symbolism  one  views  the 
scene,  it  is  a  deeply  moving  one ;  and 
with  .a  solemn  sense  of  my  responsibility 
and  opportunity,  I  speak  these  words : 

You  ‘icill  transfigure  your  task  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  clearness  zvith  zvhich  you 
perceiz’e  that  labor  is  a  beatitude! 

In  order  to  develop  this  thought,  let 
me  say  that  there  are  three  views  of  la¬ 
bor  : 

First,  as  a  punishment  and  curse. 

Second,  as  a  means  of  preserving  ex¬ 
istence  and  securing  pleasure. 

Third,  as  a  sanctitude  and  a  psalm. 

Let  us  pass  them  in  review. 

First,  as  a  punishment  and  a  curse. 
It  must  have  been  so  once,  for  so  savs 
Holy  WTit,  although  it  is  hard  doctrine 
to  me.  But  it  still  is  so — to  those  who 
think  it  so.  Let  a  man  regard  his  task 
as  a  calamity  and  it  becomes  so.  This 


is  true  of  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  the 
most  degraded  toil.  The  artist  at  his 
easel,  the  surgeon  at  his  operating  table, 
the  mother  over  her  cradle,  the  priest  of¬ 
fering  incense  at  the  altar,  have  found 
their  task  as  benumbing  and  degrading 
as  the  scavenger  I  A  man  has  but  to  set¬ 
tle  down  to  the  idea  that  work  is  drudg¬ 
ery  and  that  it  is  ignoble,  and  by  the  ir¬ 
reversible  law  of  being  it  begins  to  coars¬ 
en  and  brutalize  him.  Nothing  can  stay 
this  influence,  nothing  arrest  this  result. 
As  sure  as  pitch  defiles  the  man  who 
touches  it,  labor  will  defile  the  man  who 
hates  it.  It  does  not  slowly  indoctrinate 
and  convert  him  to  a  better  view,  it  slow¬ 
ly  maddens  and  destroys  him.  You  must 
make  love  to  labor  for  she  will  never 
make  love  to  you  !  I  warn  you  here  and 
now  that  if  you  are  leaving  this  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  contempt  for  toil,  nothing  can 
save  you  from  destruction.  Labor  will 
revenge  the  insult  of  your  contempt 
with  a  sort  of  divine  fury. 

Second,  as  a  method  of  preserving  ex¬ 
istence  and  procuring  pleasure : 

Myriads  of  people  who  do  not  see  the 
deeper  significance  of  labor  tolerate  it 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  submit  to 
daily  fatigue  and  exhaustion  because 
they  are  animated  by  the  anticipated  re¬ 
ward  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  recrea¬ 
tion,  wealth,  power,  luxury.  Now  this  is 
something ;  It  is  much.  It  is  the  laborer 
in  the  field  toiling  for  that  evening  loaf 
of  bread  which  hunger  sweetens,  the  sail¬ 
or  casting  his  net  through  long  hours  of 
tos.sing  on  the  great  deep  to  win  a  cabin 
for  his  bride,  the  blacksmith  liammering 
at  horses’  hoofs  to  earn  their  supper  for 
a  brood  of  little  children,  the  artist  toil¬ 
ing  at  his  easel,  the  author  at  his  book, 
to  gain  immortal  fame.  In  these  great 
emls  the  drudgery  of  toil  is  swallowed 
up.  It  is  forgotten  or  ignored.  Eflfort 
is  no  longer  misery,  it  is  shot  through 
with  a  sort  of  pleasure.  But  this  pleas¬ 
ure,  mark  you,  is  only  by  indirection ! 
It  is  reflected  from  the  object  sought, 
the  end  desired,  not  generated  by  the  toil 
itself.  This  is  a  nobler  view  of  labor 
ihan  the  other,  but  not  the  best  of  all. 

Third,  There  is  another  view ;  a  view 
that  will  make  life  divine  for  each  one 
of  you  if  you  can  cherish  it.  It  is,  that 
labor  is  a  sanctitude  and  a  psalm. 


The  Sacredness  of  Toil 


My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  addressed  the  graduates  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  school.  I  have  often  spoken  to 
those  of  classical  institutions  and  aca¬ 
demies,  from  which  the  graduates  were 
faring  forth  to  practice  the  professions 
or  the  arts.  It  is  always  a  moving  thing 
to  do  so.  The  thought  that  these  youths 
are  to  paint  the  pictures,  deliver  the  ora¬ 
tions,  make  the  laws,  preach  the  sermons, 
write  the  books,  sing  the  songs,  of  the 
next  generation,  in  fact  to  perform  the 
most  delicate  and  highly  honored  func¬ 
tions  of  the  social  system,  still  the  heart 
to  its  center.  But  1  have  always  felt  an 
unutterable  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
the  men  and  women  who  perform  for  the 
social  organism  its  manual  labor!  The 
more  ignominious  the  toil  the  profounder 
my  sympathy.  I  have  always  experi¬ 
enced  a  certain  resentment  against  the 
fact  that  the  wages  of  the  ditch  digger 
and  the  scavenger  were  not  the  largest 
of  all,  so  as  to  be  some  compensation 
for  the  ignominy  which  they  have  been 
awarded.  It  may  be  an  irrational  feel¬ 
ing,  but  I  cannot  overcome  it.  My  heart 
is  with  the  toilers  in  shop  and  mill  and 
mine.  For  what  they  do  for  me  I  feel 
a  gratitude  that  I  cannot  articulate.  To 
the  man  who  takes  the  garbage  from  my 
door  I  touch  my  hat  with  a  peculiar  rev¬ 
erence.  It  is  this  feeling  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  those  who  do  the  secular 
work  of  life  that  moves  me  when  I  look 
at  you !  Not  that  you  are  to  perform 
those  tasks  that  are  called  menial,  though 
if  you  could  not  lift  them  into  a  sancti- 
tude  and  a  psalm  you  would  not  be 
H’orthy  of  them.  “Labor  disgraces  no 
man,  although  unfortunately  you  occa¬ 
sionally  find  men  who  disgrace  labor,” 
said  General  Grant.  But  you  are  going 
out  into  the  world  to  make  things  with 
\our  hands.  You  are  going  out  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  stubborn  elements  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world, — her  irreversible  laws,  her 
stupendous  forces.  You  are  to  tame 
them,  twist  them,  mould  them,  master 
them  to  alleviate  the  hard  conditions  of 
human  existence.  You  are  to  mix  chem¬ 
ical  substances,  adjust  mechanical  de¬ 
vices,  harness  electricity  and  steam,  and 
}OU  look  to  me  like  Tubal  Cains  and 
young  Promethii !  My  eyes  have  filled 
at  the  sight  of  young  men  ordained  to 
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the  ministry,  consecrated  to  music, 
marching  behind  the  drum  and  the  fife 
to  war;  but  they  overflow  when  I  look 
into  your  faces  and  think  what  a  service 
you  are  to  perform — you  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  crafts,  that  deal  with  things! 
And  what  I  long  to  do',  is  to  be  one  of 
those  instrumentalities  that  make  you 
feel  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  your 
task;  that  make  you  see  that  toil  itself 
is  in  itself  a  sanctitude  and  a  psalm. 

First,  then.  Labor  is  a  sanctitude.  1 
call  it  so  because,  although  the  word  is 
archaic,  its  meaning  is  too  palpable  to  be 
obscure  and  its  significance  too  valuable 
to  be  lost.  It  revels  that  very  holy  qual¬ 
ity  which  I  wish  to  bring  out :  Labor  is 
sacred.  In  any  one  of  its  myriad  forms 
it  is  only  profane  and  secular  when  the 
performer’s  soul  is  so!  And  yet,  how 
few  of  us  see  and  feel  it  1 

Take  an  engineer  who  drives  bis  loco¬ 
motive  sixty  miles  an  hour  across  a  state. 
His  mind  is  busy  with  a  thousand  cares 
that  obscure  his  vision  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  work.  How  seldom  does  he 
stop  to  think  that  for  every  one  of  those 
two  hundred  passengers  he  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  sacred  service!  He  is  carrying 
this  one  to  visit  his  sweetheart ;  that  one 
an  aged  mother ;  this  one  a  dying  father ; 
a  merchant  to  save  a  friend  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  a  doctor  a  patient  from  death; 
a  soldier  a  nation  from  conquest.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  he  could  see  all  this  with  a  clear 
vision.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  feel 
like  a  priest  at  an  altar? 

The  trouble  with  him,  and  with  us  all, 
is  that  we  see  and  feel  only  the  little  ends 
we  seek,  and  not  the  great  ones  that  God 
accomplishes,  by  our  toil.  The  bee  gath¬ 
ering  food  from  the  blooms  in  a  mead¬ 
ow  only  realizes  that  he  is  allaying  his 
hunger ;  but  all  unconscious  of  his  deep¬ 
er  mission,  God  is  using  him  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  race  of  the  flowers  by  making 
him  carry  their  pollen  on  their  wings. 
The  little  animalculae  whose  skeletons 
compose  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England,  or 
the  coral  insects  whose  patient  efforts 
built  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  did  not 
realize  while  performing  their  simple 
functions  and  enjoying  their  restricted 
pleasures,  that  they  were  laying  in  the 
depths  of  ocean  the  foundations  of  em¬ 
pires.  How  do  we  know  what  God  is 
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doing  wnth  our  toil  ?  We  know  that  we 
are  earning  bread  and  butter  for  our 
families  and  that  we  are  deriving  a  cer¬ 
tain  profit  and  pleasure  for  ourselves. 
But  there  may  be  something  going  on  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  as  deep  and  wonderful 
and  as  far  beyond  our  vision  as  the  fer¬ 
tilization  of  the  flowers  by  the  honey  bee. 
What  we  do  see  is  sacred  enough ! 

Is  it  not  sacred  to  raise  food  and  weave 
clothes  and  build  houses  and  boats  and 
bridges  and  churches  for  living  men  and 
women  and  children?  But  stop  and  re¬ 
flect  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  a 
plant  nor  an  insect  that  is  not  working 
out  some  intricate  and  delicate  and  won¬ 
derful  mission  as  far  beyond  its  vision  as 
the  star  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wdngs 
of  the  moth ;  and  then  ask  yourselves 
whether  you,  with  all  your  marvelous 
powers,  arc  not  a  thousandfold  more 
likely  to  be  doing  something  which  you 
cannot  comprehend  and  of  which  wu  do 
not  even  dream.  It  takes  insight  to  see 
this ;  it  takes  religion  to  feel  it. 

“.\n  auxiliary  light  came  from  my 
own  mind,  which,  on  the  setting  sun,  be¬ 
stowed  a  new  splendor,”  was  the  explan¬ 
ation  Wordsworth  offered  of  his  power  to 
interpret  nature.  Men  need  this  “auxil¬ 
iary  light  from  their  own  souls” to  bestow 
“a  new  splendor”  on  labor,  and  when 
that  splendor  is  once  seen  and  felt,  no  toil 
can  ever  seem  secular  or  profane  again. 

Second :  I  call  it  a  Psalm,  because  it 
is  all  so  full  of  poetry  and  beauty  to  him 
who  secs  its  inner  import.  Take  the 
poetry  of  the  commerce  of  the  .<4eas.  Let 
the  imagination  be  trained  to  form  a 
mental  ‘picture  of  the  countless  ships 
threading  the  pathless  deeps ;  and  there 
is  no  movement  of  the  clouds  or  .stars 
across  the  sky  more  full  of  that  hidden 
beauty  which  moves  the  soul  to  song. 
1  rain  your  mind  to  gra.sp  in  its  vision 
the  millions  of  farmers  plowing,  sowing, 
reaping;  of  laborers  in  .shops  and  mills 
creating  the  intricate  and  marv'ellous 
])roducts  of  our  modern  invention.  Get 
so  you  can  hear  the  hum  of  all  these 
countless  wheels,  the  drum  beats  of  all 
these  hammers  and  the  whirr  of  all  these 
spindles.  Train  your  minds  in  great 
cities  to  gra.sp  the  intricate  movements 
of  all  the  delicate  devices  by  which  the 
wants  of  a  million  people  are  supplied — 


and  b}  e  and  bye  you  will  seem  to  your¬ 
self  to  be  sitting  every  hour  of  life 
through  the  performance  of  some  stu¬ 
pendous  symphony. 

There  is  no  music  in  a  May  Festival 
with  two  hundred  instruments  and  five 
hundred  voices,  to  a  Digger  Indian !  It 
is  too  intricate ;  too  complex.  It  is  only 
a  jangle  of  discordant  sounds.  But  to 
Paderewski,  listening  from  the  balcony, 
it  is  a  divine  harmony. 

And  so  is  that  hum  of  human  indus¬ 
try,  even  with  all  of  its  jarring  notes  of 
strikes,  and  boycotts,  and  labor  wars,  to 
the  man  who  possesses  the  power  of  spir¬ 
itual  vision.  It  is  like  the  music  of  the 
spheres. 

.Sometime  the  p>oet  of  human  toil  will 
arise  and  smite  his  harp  of  a  million 
strings.  Sometime  the  toilers  will  look 
up  with  astonishment  and  awe,  (as  the 
mason  from  some  little  niche  in  a  cath¬ 
edral  at  the  vast  temple  he  has  helped 
to  build)  and  hear  the  sublime  psalm  of 
the  labor  of  fifteen  hundred  million  peo¬ 
ple  weaving  at  the  loom  of  life!  You 
say  it  is  hard  to  hear  this  music  when 
one’s  back  is  crushed  with  the  burden  of 
labor !  And  so  it  is !  But  you  do  not  know 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  bear  the  burden 
with  the  heavenly  music  sounding  in 
j’our  ears?  Suppose  it  is  music.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  every  laborer  is  playing  some 
instrument  in  the  great  orchestra  whose 
music  is  being  heard  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  universe.  Suppose  that 
sometime  he  w'ill  see  and  understand; — 
then  the  myriads  of  toilers  are  losing  the 
chief  joy  and  glory  out  of  life;  nor  the 
most  of  them  are  as  unconscious  of  it  as 
the  fly  of  the  music  of  the  great  organ 
over  whose  pipes  he  crawk. 

My  young  friends,  it  is  such  concep¬ 
tions  alone  that  will  make  your  life  worth 
living.  Without  them  labor  extinguish¬ 
es  hope !  It  becomes  a  paralyzing  force. 
The  curse  of  the  world  is  joyless  laboi* 
and  its  redemption  from  hopeless  misery 
is  bound  up  in  the  realization  that  labor 
is  a  sanctitude  and  a  psalm !  The  pearl 
diver  breathes  the  upper  air  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  and  by  mere  virtue  of  that  mo¬ 
ment  lives  in  breathless  deeps  and  darks. 
It  is  the  momentary  gleam  of  the  divine 
element  of  our  human  toil  that  sustains 
us  in  our  darkness  and  despair.  It  is 
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the  discovery  of  God  and  His  concealed 
purposes  in  all  the  w'ork  and  labor  of  our 
hands  that  saves  us  from  the  deep  dam¬ 
nation  of  purposeless  drudgery. 

Lift  the  stone  and  thou  shalt  find  me! 
Cleave  the  wood  and  I  am  there!  Lift, 
cleave,  delve,  dig,  spin,  and  thou  shalt 
find  thy  God !  i'his  is  the  blessing  of 
labor;  that,  performed  in  this  spirit  it 
becomes  the  great  discoverer;  the  great 
revealer!  It  is  this  discovery  of  God 
that  turns  the  drudge  into  a  priest  and  a 
poet.  Travelers  tell  us  of  seeing  the 
kings  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  appear¬ 
ing  in  royal  robes  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoons  as  venders  of  bananas! 
It  is  blacking  boots  or  digging  ditches 
all  day  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  rever¬ 
ence  that  tums  the  humblest  laborers  in¬ 
to  kings  and  queens  at  dewy  eve ! 

Do  you  see  this  at  all?  Do  you  dim¬ 
ly  realize  what  a  mission  awaits  you  as 
with  trained  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  and 
brains  you  go  forth  to  take  your  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  toilers?  Stop  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  of  the  great 
temple  of  Industry  into  which  jx)!!  are 
about  to  enter,  and  think  of  your  sub¬ 
lime  opportunity  and  mission ! 

What  sort  of  life  are  you  going  to 
five  ?  Do  you  know  that  your  education 
has  been  given  you,  not  that  you  may 
n’ake  a  living,  but  that  vou  may  make  a 
life? 

“Noble  living  in  time  and  space.  No¬ 
ble  life  in  tenns  of  existence  within  this 
visible  world,”  said  Aristotle,  “is  the  end 
of  the  law.” 

What  is  a  noble  life?  It  is  a  pure 
ideal  conceived  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  attained  in  the  strength  of 
manhood!  Have  you  formed  it?  You 
vill  need  it !  In  many  domains  of  en¬ 
deavor  the  ideals  of  this  age  are  low. 
.\s  a  frog  will  leap  from  a  throne  to  a 
puddle,  men  in  search  of  wealth  plunge 
from  the  throne  of  idealism  into  the 
nasty  puddle  of  materialism.  This  age 
worships  “success,”  and  it  is  too  often 
the  ruin  of  their  spiritual  natures,  which 
men  dignify  by  that  resounding  name. 
It  is  in  that  temple  where  the  god  of 
h'ive  Percent  is  enthroned  that  you  find 
the  masses  prostrate  in  adoration. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not 
know,  but  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been 
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charged  with  this  infernal  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  man  who  wins: 

“Morals !  morals !  Cecil  Rhodes  needs 
no  morals — he  is  building  an  empire!” 
There  lies  the  peril  of  the  modern  world ! 
It  is  the  priestly  delusion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  risen  from  the  dead  and  clothed  in 
the  three  button  cut-away  coat  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  If  you  young 
house  builders,  engine  builders,  factory 
builders.  Empire  Builders,  are  going  out 
with  the  faith  that  as  long  as  a  man 
builds,  it  makes  no  difference  how  he 
builds,  and  that  he  needs  no  morals  in 
the  cement  with  which  he  builds,  we  may 
as  well  turn  the  clock  of  the  ages  back 
to  the  hour  when  Jesus  Christ  was  born 
and  begin  again  the  painful  struggle  to 
create  a  noble  civilization ;  for  with  all 
the  terrific  engines  of  destruction  at  your 
command  you  will  plunge  the  world  into 
a  darker  night  than  that  of  the  epoch 
liefore  the  era  of  our  Lord ! 

The  great  lack  of  this  age  is  spiritual 
vision.  It  is  the  absence  of  ideals.  It 
is  the  loss  of  reverence.  And  yet  it  is 
better  to  be  a  peasant  and  reverence  a 
king,  than  to  be  a  king  and  reverence 
nothing!  All  that  has  been  won  out  of 
the  evolution  of  the  race  from  the  slime 
of  ocean,  is  the  power  to  look  up  into 
the  sky  and  down  into  the  deeps  and 
around  on  human  life  with  reverence! 
When  that  is  lost,  all  is  lost.  This  is 
the  great  gift  of  the  ages — one  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  the  lighted  torch,  that,  (like 
the  messengers  of  antiquity)  each  gen¬ 
eration,  spent  with  effort,  has  handed 
to  the  next.  Will  you  extinguish  it? 
Shall  it  be  darken^  in  your  hands? 
When  you  pass  it  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  come  after  you  will  you  give  them 
a  charred  coal  for  a  burning  flame? 

Oh,  it  was  not  through  the  sightless 
orbs  of  materialism  that  such  men  as 
Isaiah  and  Paul  and  Jesus,  Savanarola 
and  Knox  and  Lincoln  went  to  their 
tasks !  It  was  not  without  morals  that 
they  built  their  empires!  To  such  men 
as  John  Henry  Barrows’  life  was  a  beati¬ 
tude,  because  their  toil  was  Consecrated 
to  God !  It  was  because  they  cleft  their 
wood  and  lifted  their  stone  looking  for 
Him,  that  they  found  Him ! 

It  is  such  men  that  I  hold  up  for  yom- 
ideals  to-day ;  not  the  starved,  niggardly 
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souls  of  the  idolaters  of  Money  and  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  men  of  heroic  mould.  One 
day,  when  Raphael  was  decorating  a  pal¬ 
ace  in  Rome,  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
walking  through  the  corridors,  noticed 
that  the  figures  were  too  small.  With¬ 
out  saying  a  w'ord,  he  took  a  crayon  and 
drew  an  immense  head,  proportioned  to 
the  room. 

This  is  what  I  draw  for  you :  It  is 
the  head  of  the  Christ  and  all  those  fol¬ 
lowers  of  His,  who,  like  Barrows  of 
Oberlin,  have  lifted  toil  into  sanctitudc 
and  psalmody.  It  means  self-denial  to 
live  as  they  did.  It  means  the  most  ar¬ 
duous  endeavor.  It  means  indifference 


to  difficulties  and  obstacles.  It  means 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  you  find 
a  mountain  in  your  path  it  is  a  hint  that 
there  is  a  place  for  you  on  its  summit. 

Cod  needs  sudi  men.  The  age  calls 
for  them  as  the  storm  calls  for  a  pilot, 
men  consecrated  to  the  redemption  of 
society ;  men  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision ;  men  submissive  to  the  divine 
law ;  men  over  whose  sepulchre  can  be 
carved  the  epitaph  designed  by  Simon¬ 
ides  for  the  tomb  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopykr : 

“Thou  who  passes!  by,  say  at  Lacedaemon, 
wc  lie  Iicrc  in  obedience  to  her  laws.” 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Things 

Added 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth  ...  Re  not  anxious  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat  ...  .  Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness  .  .  . 

Matt,  vi:  19-34. 


The  popular  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  Jesus  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
Let  a  man  become  a  Christian,  casting 
all  his  care  on  God,  seeking  not  rich¬ 
es  nor  honor  nor  ease  but  only  spiritual 
enrichment,  and  he  shall  have  not  only 
what  he  seeks  but  shall  be  also  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  all  the  good  things  of  earth. 
He  need  not  ask  “What  shall  I  eat,  or 
what  .shall  I  drink,  or  what  clothing  shall 
I  put  on?’’  or  be  concerned  with  any  of 
the  other  details  of  worldly  care  which 
perplex  the  unconverted.  God  knows 
that  he  needs  them  and  will  give  them  if 
the  man  will  but  trust  and  l^elieve.  The 
man  who  is  anxious  about  material 
things  is  a  rebel  against  God.  A  woman 
is  worried  because  she  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  she  is  going  to  feed  her  four 
little  children  and  care  for  the  sick  baby 
and  pay  seven  dollars  rent  for  her  dark 
tenement,  with  wages  at  a  dollar  a  day 
when  there  is  work  and  nothing  when 
there  is  no  work; — 'She  needs  convert¬ 
ing!  She  lacks  faith  in  God!  For  will 
not  God,  who  cares  for  the  grass  and  the 
flowers  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  more 
certainly  care  for  the  poor  widow  and 
her  fatherless  children  who  cry  for 
bread  ? 


I'his  interpretation  which  sounds  so 
scrijitnral  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of 
experience.  If  Jesus  meant  to  teach 
anything  of  this  kind  it  is  time  for  the 
world  to  seek  another  savior,  for  the  al¬ 
most  universal  experience  of  mankind 
convicts  him  of  impracticable  vagaries. 
He  cannot  l)e  the  leader  of  men  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  a  world  like  this.  He 
is  what  so  much  of  historic  Christian¬ 
ity  has  tried  to  prove  him — Heavenly- 
minded.  His  kingdom  is  not  only  “not 
from  hence”  but  decidedly  not  for  here. 

Thousands  of  people  personally  virtu¬ 
ous.  patient,  industrious,  believers  in  the 
gooil  old  Bible,  faithful  attendants  at 
church  from  childhood,  kind  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  absolutely  upright,  have  spent 
their  latter  days  or  years  wjth  neither 
food  enough  to  eat,  nor  pure  water  to 
drink,  nor  clothing  to  hide  their  diseased 
and  weakened  bodies.  Twenty  per  cent, 
of  London’s  mature  population  die  in  the 
almshouse.  The  pauper  plots  of  the 
graveyards  of  Christendom  are  packed 
with  the  crumbling  bones  of  the  saints. 

An  individualist  interpretation  of  these 
Avords  of  Jesus  proves  him  an  unpracti¬ 
cal  dreamer  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
legitimate  demands  of  honest  life.  But 
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he  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  did  not 
say  that  if  a  man  will  seek  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  all 
those  things  will  be  added  to  him.  He 
said — “Seek  Ye.”  He  was  speaking  to 
the  people  of  a  community,  a  type  com¬ 
munity  ;  not  to  an  isolated  individual. 
The  message  is  to  Man,  not  to  a  man. 
He  would  seem  to  say — If  you  people 
will  get  together,  will  unitedly  seek 
God’s  kingdom  and  his  right  doing,  you 
will  find  that  not  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life  is  wanting.  There  is  food  enough 
in  the  world,  and  clothing  enough  for 
all.  No  one  need  go  hungry  or  naked. 
No  child  need  be  homeless,  no  aged  man 
or  \\x>man  need  beg  bread.  Let  natural 
laws — iwhich  are  divine  laws — ^become 
the  sole  bond  in  social  relations  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added.  Material 
necessities  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  out¬ 
side  the  religious  idea  nor  pursued  as 
secular  interests.  They  are  essentially 
religious — they  are  vital.  “The  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these, 
things.” 

He  said,  “Be  not  anxious  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat.”  And  his  professed 
toilcwers  have  added,  “People  look  an.x- 
:ous  and  worn?  Let  us  engage  a  re¬ 
x'  valist  and  get  them  born  again.”  Un¬ 
der  existing  economic  conditions  ninecj’ 
per  cent,  of  the  people  are  absolutely  pro 
hibited  from  obeying  this  command  s  ) 
interpreted.  The  bare  necessities  of 
physical  life  are  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety.  Children  are  taught  in  infancy 
that,  as  soon  as  their  arms  are  strong 
enough,  they  must  begin  to  earn  bread. 
Young  men  go  to  college  or  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  definite  purpose  of  “mak¬ 
ing  a  living.”  The  enthusiasm  of  art, 
the  buoyant  joy  of  creation,  are  pre¬ 
cluded.  The  factory  groans  with  over¬ 
work  and  the  sweatshop  reeks  with  nau¬ 
seating  odors.  Poverty  has  desecrated 
the  “temple  of  the  living  God”  trans¬ 
forming  it  into  a  human  machine  in 
which  the  very  goal  of  effort  is  bread. 
Verily  the  morrow  has  evils  enough  of 
its  own  and  to  spare. 

But  when  these  words  are  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  command  laid  upon 
huTT]an  society  to  “seek  first  his  King¬ 
dom”  their  application  becomes  evident. 
If  humanity  would  live  by  the  laws  nat¬ 


ural  to  its  life,  as  the  birds  and  flowers 
live  by  laws  which  are  natural  to  their 
life,  these  evils  would  be  blotted  out. 
The  birds  and  flowers  live  in  unconscious 
(  instinctive)  adaptation  to  environment, 
let  humanity  live  in  rational,  conscious 
adaptation. 

As  there  is  sunshine  enough  for  every 
blade  of  g^ass,  soil  enough  for  its  food 
and  dew  enough  to  drink,  so  that  no 
blade  need  persecute  and  crush  to  death 
its  neighbor;  as  there  is  vitality  enough 
in  nature  to  nourish  all  the  flowers, 
bringing  each  to  its  perfection  in  frag¬ 
rance,  form  and  color  without  robbing 
any  other  flower  of  a  chance  to  live;  as 
the  birds  find  their  food  and  nesting 
boughs  and  distant  Summer  climes  to 
welcome  them,  and  their  clearest  songs 
are  contributions  to,  not  subtractions 
from  the  universal  harmony ;  so  for  man 
there  is  land  enough  to  cultivate,  water 
enough  to  drink,  food  enough  to  eat; 
there  is  clay  enough  to  model,  cotton  and 
wool  enough  to  weave,  brass  and  iron 
enough  to  fashion,  wood  enough  to 
carve;  there  are  songs  to  be  created, 
pictures  to  be  painted,  desigpis  to  be  im¬ 
agined  and  realized,  epics  to  be  written, 
glories  of  nature  and  art  to  be  discovered 
and  proclaimed: — 'there  is  work  enough 
to  satisfy  the  divine  creative  faculty  of 
all  humanity,  and  food  and  rest  enough 
to  restore  all  its  vigor  and  quicken  all 
its  zeal. 

If  it  is  objected  that,  beside  these  pic¬ 
tures  of  beauty  and  peace,  are  also  enact¬ 
ed  in  the  evolutionary  process  the  most  vi¬ 
olent  and  cruel  tragedies,  the  answer  is 
that  in  the  lower  sta^ges  of  evolution  the 
struggle  is  for  physical  existence ;  in 
man  it  becomes  the  struggle  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  psychical.  The  crowning 
contribution  of  modem  science  to  social 
evolution  is  the  discovery  that,  as  John 
Fiske  affirms — “The  wholesale  destme- 
tion  of  life  which  has  heretofore  charac¬ 
terized  evolution,  and  through  which  the 
higher  forms  of  organic  existence  have 
been  produced,  must  presently  come  to 
an  end  in  the  case  of  the  chief  of  God’s 
creatures.”  The  birds  are  dependent  for 
life  upon  the  stores  which  nature  pro¬ 
vides.  It  remained  for  man  to  discover 
how  stores  might  be  produced.  The 
bird  must  take  what  he  can  find.  Man 
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can  assist  nature  to  produce  what  he  raiment.  Only  when  men  learn  that  life 
cannot  find.  With  the  bird  the  supplies  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  rai- 
are  fixed  and  definite.  With  man  vari-  ment — more  than  a  corner  in  wheat  or 
able  and  indefinite.  Man  has  learned,  the  delicate  fabrics  that  enrich  the  com- 
theoretically,  that  he  can  produce  with-  merce  of  a  city  or  a  nation;  only  when 
out  limit,  that  the  wealth  of  nature,  de-  men  learn  to  place  more  value  on  the 
veloped  by  human  skill  and  industry,  is  divine  image  in  the  pale,  half  S'tarved 
sufficient  for  all  humanity.  What  na-  child  of  the  tenement  than  upon  the  pro- 
ture  yields  to  the  beasts  by  coiKpiest,  she  tected  privileges  of  his  economic  tyrant; 
yields  to  man  by  co-o])eration.  only  when  men  are  ready  to  abolish  the 

Now,  says  the  Master, — If  you  will  arbitrary  and  unnatural  laws  by  which 
learn  to  live  by  the  human  formula  of  society  now  impresses  the  multitude  into 
co-operation  and  industry,  as  the  birds  servitude  in  the  interest  of  the  few  and 
live  by  the  bird  formula  of  conquest  and  enslaves  the  freeborn  by  permitting  an 
cunning — if  you  will  seek  (lod’s  king-  other  to  own  his  ojiportunity  to  live — 
dom  and  his  right  doing  “all  these  things  only  then,  by  the  recognition  of  natural 
will  be  added  unto  you.”  laws,  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom 

Only  by  becoming  a  brotherhood  can  of  heaven,  shall  society  be  able  to  come 
humanity  cease  its  anxiety  for  food  and  into  that  kingdom  and  men  become  free. 

Unnoticed  Points  in  Exodus 

Henry  U.  Swinnerton  Ph.  D. 

I.  God  may  have  had  a  different  plan  if  men  will  fall  in  with  his  counsels,  and 

for  freeing  his  people  from  that  which  there  would  then  have  been  no  such  sud- 

was  actually  carried  out.  In  such  an  den  catastrophe.  And  at  least,  like  Nin- 

excursion  as  Moses  asked  for,  of  a  few  eveh,  the  king  by  accepting  the  warning 

days’  religious  seclusion  in  the  desert,  of  God’s  messenger  could  have  averted 

there  may  have  been  a  purpose  leading,  the  threatened  doom, 

not  to  immediate  freedom,  but  to  pre-  True,  it  all  looked  to  final  deliverance 
paredness  for  it,  on  a  much  gentler  plan  and  return  to  Canaan,  and  that  is  there- 

than  what  in  fact  occurred  in  conse-  fore  predicted  and  promised  to  the  eld- 

quence  of  the  derangement  introduced  ers  of  Israel.  It  had  been  promised  to 

by  the  human  actors.  Man  is  ever  thus  Abraham  long  before.  But  it  was  not 

defeating  God  and  making  life  harder  necessary  to  disclose  this  to  Pharaoh,  for 

for  himself.  It  might  be,  possibly,  a  it  might  have  been  brought  about  with 

plan  that  would  have  involved  mercy  and  his  consent,  and  even  with  advantage  to 

great  benefit  to  the  Egyptians,  along  him. 

through  the  period  during  which  it  was  It  is  not  needful,  therefore,  to  see  any- 
to  be  carried  out.  God  prefers  methods  thing  like  deceit  or  subterfuge  in  the 

gentle  and  gradual  rather  than  violent,  command  as  given  to  Moses,  or  to  sup- 

It  may  have  been  his  design  to  train  his  pose  an  adulteration  of  the  story  by  a 

people  for  national  life  by,  say,  yearly  human  element  of  low  morality,  to  ac- 

festivals  of  sacred  education  at  Sinai,  in-  count  for  it.  It  is  well  to  examine  every 

stead  of  by  forty  years  hardship,  as  act-  seeming  blemish  on  the  truthfulness  of 
ually  took  place.  He  could  have  given  the  Bible,  for  in  a  man  one  streak  of 
the  Law  and  set  before  the  people  the  actual  deceit  impairs  our  confidence  in 
whole  scheme  of  the  priesthood  and  cere-  him  forever. 

monial  by  such  occasional  gatherings,  2.  Nevertheless  although  God  always 
and  thus  prepared  Israel  while  yet  in  thus  offers  to  run  along  with  man  with 
Egvpt  for  the  great  part  thev  were  to  favorable  influences,  so  long  as  man  will 
play,  and  during  the  process  there  might  fail  in  with  his  guidance,  and  although 
have  gone  out  upon  Egypt  an  influence  he  is  of  course  always  entirely  sincere 
that  would  have  altered  the  course  of  in  the  implied  offer  of  pardon  conveyed 
history  altogether.  Such  is  God’s  way  with  his  threatenings,  he  still  saw  the 
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end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  foreknowledge  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  Pharaoh  would 
not  do  as  he  wished.  It  was  as  with  Is¬ 
rael  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Jesus  daily 
offered  himself  to  the  Jews,  hoping  they 
would  accept  him,  painting  the  blessed 
results  to  them  if  they  would,  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  holding  out  proffers  of  grace.  Yet 
he  knew  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
not,  and  that  they  could  only  be  dealt 
with  ultimately  by  means  of  harsh  meas¬ 
ures  that  would  involve  their  national 
ruin. 

Now  Scripture,  in  one  of  its  purposes, 
is  the  uncovering  to  men’s  sight  of  this 
divine  knowledge  and  control,  and  of  the 
overruling  purpose  that  men  in  their 
blindness  even  by  their  sins  contribute  to 
accomplish.  That  Moses  may  be  com¬ 
forted  and  encouraged,  and  that  we  of 
a  later  day  may  learn  to  have  faith,  by 
knowing  how  completely  God  controls 
the  situation,  this  secret  design  is  made 
known  to  him :  “I  am  sure  that  the  king 
of  Eg>'pt  will  not  let  you  go ;  no,  not  by 
a  mighty  hand.” 

3.  Aaron’s  intervention  occurred  twice, 
— three  times,  in  fact,  on  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  occasions — twice  by  command — with 
a  distinct  set  of  circumstances  in  each. 
At  first  Moses  seems  only  for  a  moment 
to  have  dreaded  to  appear  before  the 
king,  whom  perhaps  he  had  known  per¬ 
sonally,  for  he  had  been  at  home  in  the 
palace,  and  God  “would  be  with  him.” 
What  he  shrank  from  was  confronting 
the  slavish  unreadiness  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  they  would  not  believe  him,  he  had 
ro  means  of  convincing  them.  Aaron 
was  therefore  proposed  as  a  spokesman 
“unto  the  people.”  It  went  no  further 
nt  this  point,  and  the  plan  succeeds,  like 
^11  God’s  plans  when  men  comply  with 
them.  The  people  are  completely  believ¬ 
ing.  This  accomplished,  next  came  the 
<^’uty  of  facing  Pharaoh.  We  must  no¬ 
tice  that  nothing  has  been  intimated, 
either  by  the  Lord  or  by  Moses,  about 
Aaron’s  taking  any  part  in  the  perform- 
.ance  of  this  second  commission.  It  is 
I'lid  upon  Moses.  God  would  be  with 
him.  and  he  is  to  take  “the  elders  of  Is¬ 
rael”  as  witnesses. 

But  Moses  forgets  this.  Having  had 
Aaron’s  help  with  the  people,  he  assumes 


that  his  help  is  all  he  needs  with  the  king. 
'I'he  first  thing  we  see  is  these  two  men, 
without  the  elders,  going  in  before  the 
monarch ;  to  be  reviled  and  repudiated, 
and  sent  about  their  business  in  short 
order. 

This  failure  was  the  more  deserved  be¬ 
cause  of  the  slackness  the  two  brothers 
show  with  God's  message.  Moses  and 
the  elders  were  to  have  preferred  first 
the  respectful  request,  “The  Lord  God  of 
the  Hebrew's  hath  met  with  us,  .  .  let 
us  go  three  days,”  etc.  On  Pharaoh’s 
refusing  there  was  to  be  a  sterner  mes¬ 
sage,  “Israel  is  my  son,  .  .  if  thou  re¬ 
fuse,  I  will  slay  thy  son.”  What  they 
offer  is  a  w’eakened  mixture  of  both, 
without  the  point  of  either.  The  tone  of 
respect  in  the  first  is  neutralized  by  a 
note  of  intimidation  borrowed  from  the 
second,  while  yet  instead  of  the  stand  of 
high  authority  belonging  to  the  latter, — 
“lest  I  slay  thy  son,” — it  is  turned  in¬ 
to  an  expression  of  fear  for  themselves, 
— “Lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  the  sword,” 
etc. 

The  king  comes  off  victor  in  this  poor 
contest.  The  two  leaders  are  discredit¬ 
ed,  the  people  themselves  mutiny  against 
them,  the  hardships  are  redoubled,  and  a 
delay  is  occasioned,  how  long  we  do  not 
know,  but  long  enough  to  lose  all  that 
had  been  gained.  Moses  certainly  is 
completely  discouraged.  However  he 
betakes  himself  again  to  God.  The 
whole  project  has  to  be  taken  up  afresh, 
this  time  with  an  unhearkening  people, 
utterly  crushed  in  hope,  and  to  whom  it 
is  vain  to  appeal  until  God  shall  display 
himself  in  multiplied  miracles.  It  is  to 
Pharaoh  that  he  is  now  to  address  him¬ 
self,  and  it  is  twice  significantly  repeated 
that  he  is  to  speak  “all  that  I  sav,”  “all 
that  I  command  thee.”  But,  yielding  to 
the  weakness  of  the  human  instrument, 
Aaron,  whose  going  the  previous  time 
had  been  as  unauthorized  as  was  Moses’s 
own  premature  attempt  in  slaying  the 
Egyptian  oppressor,  is  now  expressly 
designated  to  be  his  “prophet”  and  do 
the  speaking.  The  disheartened  elders 
are  left  out,  and  at  last  having  reached 
a  basis  of  true  obedience  to  God’s  direc¬ 
tions,  the  movement  passes  forward  to 
success.  But  it  is  not  without  great  and 
unnecessary  aggravation  of  anxiety  and 
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suffering  to  Israel,  owing  to  the  strange  royal  titles,  and  the  everlasting  prolixity 
slowness  of  even  the  best  of  men  to  see  of  the  Egyptian  romance.  The  man 
the  advantage  of  simple  and  prompt  was  not  writing  for  this  century:  with- 
compliance  with  God’s  will ;  as  well  as  out  such  a  cast  a  work  would  have  worn 
of  awful  terror  and  judgment  to  the  an  air  of  intolerable  novelty  forbidding 
Egyptians  through  the  pitch  of  obstinacy  its  acceptance.  Indeed  that  would  have 
to  which  the  king  had  been  provoked,  been  an  impossible  book  in  that  age.  Yet 
much  of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  through  this  archaic  “illucidity”  of  man- 
avoided  but  for  the  false  step  of  the  over-  ner  in  the  medium,  the  new  truth  given 
confident  brothers.  It  follows  that  to  the  world  shines  with  an  astonishing 
Aaron’s  share  is  not  a  jumble  of  repeti-  power,  limpid  as  light  itself, 

tions,  but  each  reference  marks  a  dis-  4.  As  to  “spoiling  the  Egyptians,’’  that 

tinct  stage  of  a  progressive  story.  The  is  represented  as  said  by  the  Lord  at  the 
seeming  repetitions  of  chapter  VI  fall  in-  outset,  when  the  people  are  in  hopeless 
to  place  like  a  fresh  preface  to  this  sec-  depression,  and  it  must  have  seemed  like 
ond  start,  the  real  and  effectual  exodus  mocking  at  their  misery  instead  of  their 
movement:  “These  are  that  Aaron  and  mocking  the  Egyptians.  It  could  have 
Moses  (once  shamed  by  such  failure),  'no  unfavorable  moral  quality  at  that 
which  spake  to  Pharaoh  (ultimately  to  time,  such  as  has  been  imputed  to  it. 
such  effect)  ;  as  I  now  pass  on  to  relate.”  It  is  thrown  in  as  an  encouraging  figure 
There  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  a  doc-  of  speech,  to  stir  hope  in  unbelievable 
umentary  hypothesis  in  order  to  clear  things,  like  an  Old  Testament  Magpiifi- 
up  difficulties  from  this  source,  however  cat  in  early  Israel’s  darkest  hour,  as  was 
such  a  thing  may  be  called  for  on  other  to  the  later  Mary’s  “The  rich  hath  he 
grounds.  sent  empty  away.”  When  it  takes  place 

There  are  repetitions  in  the  account,  it  is  like  our  spoiling  Spain  of  her  island 
and,  much  more,  even  where  the  matter  jewels,  a  piece  of  justice.  The  Egypt- 
is  new,  a  repetitious  cast  of  style,  inevi-  ians  are  glad  to  give  them  anything  they 

table  in  a  writer  reared  in  a  school  where  ask,  if  they  will  only  leave,  and  their  aw- 

the  literary  fashion  followed  as  its  model  ful  God  afflict  them  no  more ;  and  noth- 

the  endless  recapitulations  of  the  Book  of  ing  is  said  then  of  spoliation, 
the  Dead,  the  wearisome  iteration  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

True  Love 

Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstiehl 

True  love  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  means  care,  anxiety,  sleepless  nights. 
As  such  it  amounts  to  nothing;  aye,  it  watchfulness,  sacrifice.  It  is  not  easy 
may  be  an  aggravation.  As  such  it  is  to  love  in  the  concrete, 

a  tree  with  nothing  but  leaves.  In  spite  ’Tis  easy  to  sing  “I  love  Thy  King- 

of  its  shade  and  beauty  men  die  of  hun-  dom.  Lord” — but  is  it  so  easy  to  really 

ger.  As  such  it  is  an  ocean  of  salt-  love  so  that  we  shall  be  ready  at  any  time 

water,  but  men  die  of  thirst  whilst  it  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  growth  and 
reflects  the  blue  of  heaven  and  in  beauty  strength  of  that  Kingdom? 
sparkles  like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight ;  ’Tis  easy  to  pray :  “Thy  Kingdom 
is  the  bag  of  rich  pearls  which  the  starv- .  come” — ^but  is  it  so  very  easy  to  love  the 
ing  traveler  in  the  desert  cursed  on  find-  Kingdom  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  serve 
ing  it  was  not  bread ;  is  a  flame  without  the  King  not  only  when  it  is  convenient 
warmth ;  a  statue  without  life ;  a  river  or  agreeable,  and  give  to  His  cause  when 
that  ends  by  sinking  in  the  sands  of  the  we  have  something  to  spare  but  when  it 
desert.  costs  trouble,  weariness,  sacrifice? 

‘Tis  easy  to  love  in  the  abstract.  We  Jesus  said:  “If  ye  love  me  keep  my 
love  little  children  at  play  on  the  street,  commandments.”  Keeping  God’s  com- 
But  this  love  is  very  different  from  the  mandments  is  at  once  a  test  and  an  evi- 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  child.  Hers  dence  of  true  love. 


The  Reader’s  Prayer 

H.  H.  Barstow 

Charles  Lamb  once  said  that  he  felt  ders  worldlings  and  Christians  indis- 
more  like  saying  grace  before  a  good  tinguishable  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
book  than  before  meat.  The  remark  I  venture  the  following  as  a  prayer 
suggests  a  much  neglected  “object  of  for  the  use  of  Christian  readers,  gladly 

prayer,”  viz.,  the  reading  of  a  Christian,  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  for  its 
Certainly,  as  Christians,  there  is  more  model  to  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke’s  peer- 
reason  why  we  should  make  our  intel-  less  “Writer’s  Prayer”  in  The  Ruling 
lectual  food  a  matter  for  the  Lord’s  Passion, 

blessing  than  our  physical  food. 

There  is  much  of  our  reading  for  Lord,  let  me  never  slight  the  mean- 

which  we  may  truly  return  grateful  ing  nor  the  moral  of  anything  I  read, 

thanks.  There  is  far  more  that  we  would  Make  me  respect  my  mind  so  much  that 
never  read  if  our  ears  were  open  to  the  I  dare  hot  read  what  has  no  meaning 
voice  of  the  Lord  speaking  behind  us,  nor  moral.  Help  me  choose  with  equal 
“This  is  not  the  way,  walk  ye  not  in  it.”  care  my  friends  and  my  books,  because 

We  pray  about  sorrow,  sin,  family,  they  are  both  for  life.  Show  me  that  as 

friends,  business,  the  church,  our  “daily  in  a  river,  so  in  reading,  the  depths  hold 
bread,”  but  when  we  sit  down  to  read  more  of  strength  and  beauty  than  the 

we  consult  our  whims  instead  of  our  shallows.  Teach  me  to  value  art  without 

Master.  being  blind  to  thought.  Keep  me  from 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  caring  more  for  much  reading  than  for 

answer  to  our  petitions  in  this  regard  careful  reading,  for  books  than  the 

would  dictate  to  us  a  verbally  inspired  Book.  Give  me  an  ideal  that  will  let 
and  infallible  catalogue  of  The  Hundred  me  read  only  the  best,  and  when  that 
Best  Books,  or  an  Index  Librorum  Pro-  is  done  stop  me,  repay  me  \<rith  power 
liibitonun;  but  he  certainly  would  en-  to  teach  others,  and  then  help  me  to  say 
lighten  our  judgment  sufficiently  to  save  from  a  disciplined  mind,  a  grateful 
us  from  the  inane  folly  that  often  ren-  Amen. 

Vacations 

A.  Layman 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  pas-  Does  the  Christian  need  less  to  encour- 
tor  to  take  his  vacation.  Worn  out  with  age  and  strengthen  him  in  summer  than 
the  long  months  of  work  and  anxiety  in  winter?  I^s  Satan  take  a  rest? 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  he  surely  True,  many  are  taking  their  summer 
needs  a  rest.  '  outing — perhaps  there  is  a  church  that 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  complaint  needs  help  where  that  outing  may  be. 
that  the  average  minister’s  vacation  is  Wherever  we  are,  does  a  small  number 
too  long.  His  absence  for  two  months  necessarily  imply  an  unprofitable  meet- 
or  perhaps  three  means  in  many  church-  ing?  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
es  a  cessation  of  the  weekly  prayer-  together  in  My  name”  the  blessing  is 
meeting,  the  closing,  at  least  part  of  the  just  as  surely  promised  as  it  was  when 
time,  of  the  Sunday-school  and  a  general  spoken  by  our  Lord  when  He  was  on 
release  from  church  duties  is  expected,  earth. 

This  did  not  use  to  be  so,  why  is  it  That  summer  heat  is  not  conducive 

now?  What  has  caused  the  change?  to  mental  effort  is  conceded  by  all.  For 
If  we  do  not  need  a  prayer-meeting  in  this  reason  the  educational  institutions 
summer  why  do  we  need  one  in  winter  ?  are  closed  for  a  season.  The  brain  needs 
Is  temptation  to  sin  less  in  summer?  a  rest;  the  thermometer  has  to  do  with 
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the  brain.  If  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  her,  even  though  he  be  the  pastor,  hap- 
brain,  if  meeting  together  for  prayer,  pens  to  be  away  for  a  season? 
praise,  and  mutual  upbuilding  in  spir-  Would  the  minister  be  worn  out  if  the 
itual  things  is  a  matter  of  the  brain,  laymen  had  given  him  sufficient  relief 

then  there  is  good  reason  to  discontinue  from  the  burden  of  those  meetings? 

the  prayer-meeting  during  the  heated  'rrue  religion  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  a 

term.  But  is  religion  a  matter  of  the  matter  of  the  intellect.  If  the  heart  is 

brain?  The  fundamental  principle  of  not  in  a  man’s  religion  then  that  man’s 

the  Christian  religion  is  love.  First —  religion  is  in  vain.  If  we  want  the  min- 

God’s  love  to  man — second,  man’s  re-  ister  to  take  a  shorter  vacation  suppose 

turn  love  to  God.  Has  love  to  do  with  we  work  with  him  during  the  year  to 

the  thermometer?  Does  a  parent  love  do  God’s  will  and  help  build  up  His 

his  child  more  in  winter  than  in  sum-  kingdom.  Then  the  tremendous  strain 

mer?  Is  one  more  inclined  to  express  and  anxiety  he  now  has  would  be  in  a 

true  love  when  the  thermometer  is  near-  measure  relieved.  Then  his  turning 

ing  the  zero  mark  than  when  it  is  in  the  aside  for  a  season  to  rest  would  not  be 

nineties?  so  much  to  gain  what  was  lost.  It 

If  the  minister  is  calling  for  a  longer  would  be  rather,  a  building  up  and  ad- 

vacation  is  it  not  because  his  congrega-  ding  to  what  is  already  there  and  the 

tion  is  depending  more  and  more  on  his  making  of  a  stronger  man  for  service  in 

mental  effort  to  please  them  in  express-  leading  others  to  work  for  the  advance 

ing  the  ideal  of  all  that  is  good,  than  in  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth.  For  such  a 

working  with  him  to  build  up  God’s  man  to  come  back  and  find  the  church 

kingdom  on  earth?  If  the  weekly  meet-  meetings  and  work  going  on  in  their 

ing  is  but  another  preaching  service,  de-  wonted  course  there  will  be  an  encour- 

pending  entirely  on  the  efforts  of  the  agement  to  go  forward  and  build  up 

minister  for  its  success,  what  wonder  is  toward  the  ideal.  His  added  strength 

it  that  it  should  stop  while  he  is  resting?  would  not  be  needed  in  an  effort  to  bring 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer-meet-  his  church  back  to  the  condition  he  had 

ing  is  a  place  for  Christians  to  meet  for  left,  but  to  go  on  perfecting  that  which 
prayer  and  praise  to  the  One  who  is  their  was  already  begun  and  bring  the  church 
life  and  joy,  why  should  such  a  meeting  nearer  to  the  ideal  that  God  would  have 
be  discontinued  because  one  of  its  num-  it. 

Where  the  Baby  Was  F'ound 

Carol  Spencer  Martin 

It  had  been  raining  heavily  all  night,  was  in  the  room  now  and  nearing  the 
and  the  Little  Smoky  was  rising  fast,  tiny  bed,  but  the  child  slept  on. 
yet  no  one  heeded  it,  for  notwithstanding  Presently  the  encroaching  flood 
the  riotous  little  river  had  its  source  at  reached  the  infant’s  cot,  lifted  it  gently 
the  top  of  Tarn  Mountain,  six  thousand  and  it  floated  toward  the  open  door, 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  had  never  yet  been  rocked  unsteadily  for  a  moment,  then 

known  to  endanger  the  homes  which  passed  out,  and  the  frail  craft  was 

were  scattered  along  its  shores.  launched  ujxjn  the  madly  rushing  river. 

One  tiny  cottage,  anchored  close  to  This  mountain  baby’s  crib,  though  only 
the  bank,  miles  away  from  any  neighbor,  a  rough  box  with  home-made  wooden 
seemed  on  this  morning  to  be  quite  de-  rockers  attached,  was,  nevertheless,  a 

serted,  and  no  one  appeared  to  notice  safer  bark  than  a  more  dainty  cradle, 

that  the  river  was  approacliing  its  door-  But  where  was  this  little  one’s  mother 
way,  yet  within  the  humble  dwelling  only  that  she  failed  to  protect  her  child  from 
a  few  feet  from  the  wild  stream,  a  baby  danger  ? 

lay  quietly  sleeping  in  a  rude  cradle.  Mountain  women  work  in  the  fields. 

Inch  by  inch  the  water  advanced,  it  and  she  had  gone  out  early  to  help  with 
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the  corn-planting,  leaving  her  laddie 
soundly  sleeping.  She  had  indeed  said 
to  her  husband,  “John,  the  river  does 
look  wild,  and  I’m  half  afraid  to  leave 
the  baby  at  home  this  morning,”  but  he 
had  relied  lightly,  “No  one  ever  knowed 
the  Little  Smoky  to  get  up  much  higher. 
1  reckon  she’s  running  down  now. 
There  isn’t  any  danger.” 

So  they  left  the  child,  going  quite  be¬ 
yond  sight  of  their  cabin  home. 

The  hours  slipped  by  when  suddenly 
the  woman  paused  in  her  work  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

“John,”  she  said  anxiously,  “just  hear 
the  river.  I’m  sure  it’s  rising,  and  I’m 
going  home  to  get  the  baby.  I  don’t  like 
to  leave  him  there  all  alone.” 

A  few  moments  later  the  husband 
heard  an  agonizing  scream  and  saw  his 
wife  beckoning  frantically.  He  hastened 
toward  her,  asking  rather  crossly,  “What 
in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Molly?  You 
do  get  so  excited.” 

“I  can’t  find  the  house,  John,”  the 
woman  panted,  “I  ’low  it’s  gone  off,  and 
the  baby  with  it.” 

It  was  the  husband’s  turn  now  to  be 
aroused.  He  rushed  toward  the  spot 
where  his  home  had  been,  but  no  trace 
of  the  cabin  was  there.  He  gazed  help¬ 
lessly  at  the  turbulent  water  which  had 
overflowed  far  beyond  where  the  cottage 
had  stood  and  was  bearing  down  upon 
its  billows,  boxes,  barrels,  household 
goods,  fragments  of  buildings,  and  even 
uprooted  forest  trees,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  the  missing  home  and  babe. 

Husband  and  wife  tried  vainly  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  raging  torrent,  but 
no  one  could  withstand  its  mighty  force, 
they  could  only  stand  and  watdi  despair¬ 
ingly. 

“Oh  where  is  our  baby?”  sobbed  the 
weeping  mother. 

“I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  g^ve  him  up, 
poor  little  fellow,”  said  the  father  with 
tears,  putting  his  arm  lovingly  around 
his  broken-'hearted  wife. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “God  will  not  let  him 
drown,  how  could  we  bear  it?”  and  she 
knelt  down  on  the  wet  ground  and 
prayed  for  the  baby  afloat  alone  on  the 
terrible  river.  “G^  will  take  care  of 
him,”  she  said  softly  as  she  rose  from 


her  knees  with  a  calm  and  trusting  look. 

But  weeks  passed  slowly  by  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  heard  of  the  lost  child,  and  every 
one  except  the  mother  believed  that  the 
cruel  river  had  long  ago  carried  the  tin> 
body  far  away  to  the  sea. 

One  day  a  friend  called  and  enquired 
whether  anything  had  yet  been  heard  of 
the  baby.  The  father  replied  sorrow¬ 
fully,  “No,  we’ve  never  heard  a  word, 
and  I  don’t  guess  we  ever  shall.  I’m 
afraid  we’ll  never  see  the  baby  again  in 
this  world,  for  it  don’t  seem  like  any¬ 
thing  could  have  saved  the  little  fellow.” 

But  the  mother  answered  bravely,  “1 
haven’t  given  up  all  hope  yet.  I’ve  just 
put  baby  right  into  God’s  hands  and  he 
knows  what’s  best  for  him  and  for  us, 
and  it  is  all  right  whatever  happens.” 

“Well,”  said  the  friend,  “J’ve  always 
’lowed  that  we  shouldn’t  never  hear  no 
more'  about  the  child,  until  I  picked  up 
this  yer  paper  yesterday.  It  Slowed  in 
from  the  pike  and  I  reckon  some  one 
passing  dropped  it.  It’s  an  old  one, 
come  out  the  next  day  after  the  flood, 
and  it  tells  about  a  man  down  at  Chucky- 
town  a  gettin’  a  baby  outer  Old  Sandy 
river,  and  I  ’lowed  it  might  be  yourn.” 

Hastily  the  father  snatched  the  paper, 
and  with  his  wife  bending  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  with  eager  eyes,  this  is  what  they 
read : 

“Late  yesterday  afternoon  while  scores 
of  people  were  standing  by  the  river 
watching  the  drift — fences,  trees,  barns, 
houses,  dead  cattle,  and  many  other 
things — coming  down,  some  one  sudden¬ 
ly  noticed  a  small  floating  object  which 
looked  like  a  cradle.  David  G<X)dman  of 
this  place  was  sitting  in  his  boat  close 
to  the  shore  and  thinking  that  there 
might  be  a  child  in  peril  he  shoved  out 
into  the  mad  current  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  was  soon  skillfully  guiding  his 
boat  out  of  the  way  of  the  swiftly  run¬ 
ning  drift  toward  the  queer  little  craft 
that  was  tossing  on  the  bosom  of  the 
storm-swept  river. 

“With  greatest  difficulty  he  reached  it 
and  discovered  a  very  wide-awake  infant. 
Fegardless  of  his  own  life  he  swung 
alongside  the  cradle  and  rescued  the 
child. 
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“Now  came  the  danger  time.  David 
worked  manfully,  yet  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  bring  his  boat  back 
to  the  shore. 

“The  crowd  watched  him  with  breatli- 
less  interest,  and  cheer  after  cheer  rang 
out  when  he  finally  landed  much  farther 
down  stream. 

“A  thnong  pressed  around  the  baby 
who  smiled  and  cooed  to  all  while  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  many  on-lookers. 

“Goodman  is  the  proudest  man  in  the 
state.  He  carried  the  little  Moses  home. 
There  is  nothing  to  identify  the  child 
but  he  will  advertise  it.  Although  he  is 
a  poor  man  and  made  still  poorer 
through  losses  by  the  flood,  yet  he  de¬ 
clares  he  wouldn’t  take  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  his  find,  and  unless  it  is  claimed 
by  its  parents  he  intends  adopting  the 
little  mariner.” 

“Oh,  John,”  sobbed  the  mother,  “God 
is  good.  I  know  that’s  our  baby.” 

“We’ll  write  and  ask  about  it,  Molly,” 
said  the  smiling  father. 

“Do  you  think  I  can  stop  for  a  letter  ?” 
exclaimed  the  mother.  “Never!  I'll 
start  for  Chuckytown  this  very  day.” 

“But  Molly,”  urged  the  father,  “you 
know  that  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  all  we  had  went  down  the 


river.  Don’t  you  think  we’d  better  wait 
until  we  hear  more  about  it?” 

“Oh,  John,  dear,  we  can’t  wait.  I 
must  go  right  off  if  I  have  to  walk  every 
step  of  the  way.” 

“We’ll  all  chip  in  and  help,”  said  the 
kind-hearted  neighbor,  and  they  did,  and 
John  and  his  wife  set  out  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  a  few  hours  later. 

Late  that  evening  they  arrived  at  the 
home  of  brave  David  Goodman  and 
Molly  foiuid  that  the  baby  was  indeed 
her  very  own.  Her  heart  ached  for  the 
foster  parents  who  loved  the  child  dear¬ 
ly,  and  as  she  knelt  beside  the  baby’s  bed 
with  her  arm  around  dear  Jane  Good¬ 
man  who  had  oared  for  it  so  tenderly, 
she  kissed  the  child’s  adopted  mother 
and  said  earnestly,  “I  never  thought  we 
could  find  a  name  quite  good  enough  for 
baby,  and  we’ve  had  to  wait  until  to¬ 
night  for  the  right  one,  but  he  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  called  David'  Goodman  after 
this,  and  he’s  yours  almost  as  much  as 
ours.  The  flood  has  taken  away  all  we 
had  so  we’ll  stay  right  here  and  live  near 
you  and  begin  over  again,  and  you  shall 
have  the  baby  half  the  time,  for  the  dear 
Lord  who  watched  over  him  in  that  aw¬ 
ful  river  has  given  him  two  fathers,  and 
two  mothers.” 
lIiN'roN,  Va. 


First  Days  in  Holland 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.  D. 


So  the  old  pilgrims  took  refuge  in 
the  lands  to  them  beyond  the  sea !  Like 
them  we  too  have  found  a  welcome  and 
are  at  peace,  full  of  content,  rest  and  the 
gentle  excitement  of  a  new  life.  Our 
most  courteous  Ambassador,  Mr.  Newell, 
says  that  the  Hollanders  are  accustomed 
to  the  climate  of  our  American  cellar, 
and  surely  when  you  go  to  the  church 
where  Queen  Wilhelmina  was  married 
and  where  she  worships  when  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Hague,  you  will  be  grateful 
for  the  wooden  foot-stone  which  the  p>o- 
lite  pew-opener  puts  under  your  feet  to 
lift  them  off  the  damp,  cold  flags.  In 
these  reformed  churches  one  feels  the 
need  of  a  new  reformation.  For  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  her  palace  is  a  mast 
cheerful  and  splendid  Catholic  church, 
yet  the  young  queen  goes  to  a  walled 


off  space  in  the  grim  gloom  of  a  revolt¬ 
ing  sort  of  mausoleum  and  hears  two 
sermons,  at  a  sitting  with  three  long 
jjrayers  immensely  protracted,  some 
“gesange”  that  are  not  livelier  than  the 
long  metre  doxology,  with  no  movement 
save  the  perpetual  passing  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  bags  on  the  end  of  long  sticks  which 
we  at  first  mistook  for  those  of  the  old 
tithing  men  who  rapped  the  heads  of 
sleeping  men  and  unruly  boys.  Any¬ 
thing  more  grotesquely  gloomy  and  de¬ 
pressing  to  an  American  just  out,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Yet  the  sturdy 
earnestness  of  the  people,  the  grim  quiet 
and  deep  reverence  of  mien  with  which 
they  submit  to  or  go  through  with,  their 
devotions  remind  one  of  the  death  grip 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy  that  gave 
the  modern  world  the  first  lessons  of. 
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liberty.  The  fine  portrait  of  our  Mot¬ 
ley,  in  the  Palace  in  the  Woods,  tells 
us  how  his  splendid  portraiture  of  the 
Dutch  heroism  is  here  appreciated.  Walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  old  Delft  and  visiting 
the  convent  where  he  died  and  the 
church  where  he  is  buried,  there  seems 
to  flow  round  you  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  William  of  Orange.  What  a 
world  to  come  out  of  the  sea?  Leyden 
loves  the  old  hero  in  her  venerable  Uni¬ 
versity  which  he  founded,  and  in  the 
venerable  St.  Peter’s  Kerk,  where  we 
found  a  baptismal  service  in  progress. 
.An  afternoon  gleam  of  sunshine  lighted 
up  the  pallid  interior,  while  two  out  of 
the  thirty  or  more  young  Hollanders 
lifted  up  protests  against  the  length  of 
the  service,  which  would  have  done  cred¬ 
it  to  any  puritan  baby  of  the  old  fight¬ 
ing  days.  Then  it  rained  again,  but  the 
girls  in  their  muslins  stood  under  the 
trees  and  smiled  pleasantly,  and  the 
the  men  did  not  even  turn  up  their  coat 
collars.  Out  of  these  damp  houses  where 
fuel  is  scarce  and  fires  are  few.  come  the 
rosiest,  jolliest  children  like  ducks  after 
a  shower.  So  environment  becomes  life 
and  is  mysteriously  knit  into  character. 

But  our  first  day  in  Holland  was  royally 
clear  and  fine.  When  the  sun  does  shine 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  there  can  be  nothing 
lovelier.  Our  first  morning  was  one  of 
enchantment.  We  strolled  through  the 
famous  “woods”  of  this  hunting  ground 
of  the  olden  days,  where  sunlight  and 
shade  play  hide  and  seek  with  each  other 
and  with  the  water  ways  for  mirrors, 
till  the  intoxication  gets  into  your  blood. 
The  great  trees,  majestic  growth  of  cen¬ 
turies,  seem  to  have  come  out  from  old 
pictures  of  Eden,  and  the  strange,  new 
voices  of  birds  might  have  sung  to  the 
first  man  and  his  bride,  while  the  long 
twilight  in  which  the  June  days  linger¬ 
ingly  and  regretfully  die,  lasting  well  up 
to  ten  o’clock,  are  like  walks  in  a  chancel 
of  a  temple  whose  worship  has  left 
echoes  of  its  rhapsody. 

Our  stay  at  the  Hague  has  had  the 
charm  of  novelty  and  the  witchery  of 
new  beauty.  The  cold  clouds  and  the 
chill  have  not  got  into  our  spirits,  nor 
dampened  our  enthusiasm.  The  Hol¬ 
landers  impress  us  as  a  cheerful,  cour¬ 
teous  and  upright  people.  We  see  no 
drunken  men  and  there  is  no  demi-monde 


visible  even  at  Scheveningen.  The  even¬ 
ing  concert  on  the  grounds  of  the  Witte 
club  in  the  woods  upon  which  we  strayed 
by  chance  and  were  admitted  to  the  club 
house. on  presenting  oiir  cards,  was  sim¬ 
ply  superb  and  of  the  thousands  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  outside  every  one  seemed  to 
be  there  for  the  music  only.  When  the 
music  ceased  they  dispersed  in  as  good 
order  as  from  church.  The  splendid 
drives  and  paths  were  illuminated  and 
the  scene  will  never  fade  out  of  mind. 

So  far  Holland  has  met  all  expecta¬ 
tions,  given  us  new  pleasure  and  won 
our  hearts.  We  go  to  Amsterdam,  to 
Helder  and  “Het  Loo”  whence  the  be¬ 
loved  Queen  has  gone  to  Ems  for  re¬ 
covery,  and  are  full  of  anticipation.  The 
world  is  wide,  but  it  is  one.  We  feel 
our  kinship,  here  at  least,  very  deeply. 
The  people  of  this  land  are  far  from 
phlegmatic  or  insensible  to  public  ques¬ 
tions.  They  are  intense  in  their  devotion 
to  what  seems  the  right,  and  if  they  do 
not  reason  very  closely,  and  are  careless 
of  the  facts,  they  go  straight  to  their 
conclusions  with  all  their  might. 

Leyden  and  the  new  University  of 
Dr.  Kuyper  are  opposed  and  make  no 
secret  of  it.  Old  Holland  is  with  the 
Boers,  and  England  is  heartily  detested. 
Anglophobia  is  in  the  air,  even  now  that 
peace  is  declared.  Oom  Paul  is  a  na¬ 
tional  hero;  no  wonder  he  stays  to  en¬ 
joy  the  honor.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
hardship  of  our  Ambassador’s  position. 
No  doubt  it  has  told  on  his  health  and 
we  are  glad  for  his  coming  vacation. 
But  Americans  are  not  classed  here  with 
the  English,  that  is  a  distinction  is  y«t 
made  in  our  favor.  And  the  thinking 
men,  especially  the  Hollander  who  has 
traveled,  are  ready  to  do  justice  and  rec¬ 
ognize  the  changes  of  times  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Hollander  waked  up  and  in  action 
is  much  like  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Yankee.  Much  there  is  here  to  remind 
us  of  Old  New  England — everything 
tells  us  what  sharp  advances  we  have 
made  in  the  last  century.  And  this  old 
city  is  fast  becoming  a  new  capital.  For 
the  fathers’  sakes  and  for  our  own  we 
love  it  and  give  it  Godspeed  toward  a 
better  and  yet  higher  glory. 

The  Hague,  June  i6,  1902. 
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Williamstown  After  Many  Years 

L.  W.  Pratt  D.  D. 


It  was  like  going  back  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead  after  long  absence  to  find  another 
generation  occupying  the  once  familiar 
places. 

The  old  landmarks  were  so  eclipsed  by 
the  new  surroundings  that  we  had  to  re¬ 
locate  ourselves.  West  college  and 
Griffin  Hall,  and  East  and  South  college 
buildings  seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as 
one*dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  century 
ago,  grown  rusty  and  threadbare.  At 
first  there  was  a  feeling  of  keen  disap¬ 
pointment,  but  this  soon  gave  way  and 
sense  took  the  place  of  sentiment,  and 
we  began  to  exult  in  the  new,  which  was 
far  better.  These  old  structures  must 
soon  go  to  be  replaced  by  better.  They 
have  served  their  day,  and  all  honor  to 
their  memory.  Loyalty  to  the  college 
demands  these  changes. 

But  nothing  can  remove  the  undecay¬ 
ing  mountains  round  about  Williams 
College.  They  will  continue  to  mould 
the  characters  of  Williams  men  much  as 
Mark  Hopkins  did.  “Greylock.”  he 
said,  "  is  an  educator.”  There  may  be  a 
more  beautiful  place  than  Williamstown 
but  we  have  not  seen  it.  The  valley  un¬ 
dulates  so  as  to  afford  unlimited  scope  to 
add  by  art  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 
Thanks  to  the  love  for  the  place  by  the 
Field  family  the  grounds  have  been  laid 
out  so  as  to  form  a  great  park  before 
which  Central  Park  in  New  York  is 
tame.  Not  satisfied  with  what  was  the 
best  twenty-five  years  ago  the  buildings 
are  to  be  rearranged  in  quadrangles,  and 
the  carte  blanche  gift  of  a  new  chapel  by 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson  in  memory  of  her 
husband  makes  possible  the  beginning  of 
the  improvement.  For  this  Griffin  Hall 
is  to  be  removed  and  Goodrich  Hall, 
which  has  been  condemned,  is  to  be  tak¬ 
en  down,  and  the  chapel  is  to  take  their 
places.  A  new  dormitory  will  in  time 
probably  take  the  place  of  West  College 
and  the  other  old  buildings  will  be  taken 
down. 

The  sermon  before  the  graduating  class 
bv  acting  President,  Prof.  Hewitt,  whose 
administration  has  been  as  popular  as 


successful,  was  fitly  charatenzed  by 
strength  and  beauty. 

The  Missionary  meeting  at  Mission 
Park  was  deeply  interesting.  This  Park, 
as  ex-President  Carter  said,  is  the  great¬ 
est  place  in  connection  with  the  college 
and  will  continue  to  be.  Dr.  Robert 
Russell  Booth  presided.  He  showed  the 
influence  of  what  was  originated  here  un¬ 
der  the  haystack  like  the  growth  of  the 
river  in  Ezekiel’s  vision,  growing  wider 
and  wider  as  the  years  increase.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Missionaries,  Tra¬ 
cey  of  Madura,  India,  and  Wilder  of 
South  Africa,  and  by  ex-President  Carter 
and  President  Hopkins. 

In  collecting  material  for  the  early  life 
of  Marcus  Whitman  we  discoyered  a 
direct  Providential  connection  between 
the  Haystack  event  and  the  saving  to  the 
United  States  of  the  territory  West  of 
the  Rockies,  connecting  it  also  with  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  by  one 
whom  Whitman  took  with  him  to  Oregon . 
This,  by  a  necessary  sequence  led  to  out 
possession  of  Alaska,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  last  of  the  Phillippines,  an 
expansion  truly  imperial.  Rev.  Samuel 
Parker,  who  led  Whitman  to  go  to  Ore¬ 
gon  was  a  cotemporary  of  Mills  in  col¬ 
lege  and  of  like  spirit. 

Whitman’s  pastor,  with  whom  he  ad¬ 
vised,  was  also  a  Williams  man. 

The  inauguration  of  Pres.  Hopkins 
was  of  course  the  great  event  of  Com¬ 
mencement  and  called  out  the  largest 
attendance  ever  present  except  that  at 
the  Centennial  of  the  college.  In  the 
109  years  of  its  life  he  is  the  sixth  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  procession  of  over  800  of 
graduates  and  undergraduates  arrayed 
in  cap  and  gown  and  hood,  was  a  most 
inspiring  sight,  and  manifested  the 
power  of  a  college  with  4000  alumni. 
Dr.  Booth  presided  as  the  oldest  Trustee 
and  with  dignity,  his  prayer  being  a 
model.  A  large  number  of  distinguished 
guests  were  present  from  other  colleges. 
Judge  James  M.  Barker  of  Massachusetts 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  behalf  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  inducted  the  President  into  his  office. 
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Prof.  Hewitt  gave  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dr(^s  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty.  George 
F.  'Hurd  of  the  class  of  1903  made  the 
adless  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
dergraduates,  and  Henry  Loomis  Nelson, 
who  was  elected  to  fill  the  new  chair  of 
Political  Science  and  Economics,  made 
the  address  onjbehalf  of  the  Alumni.  All 
these  were  of  a  high  order.  One  thought 
ran  through  them  all,  that  Williams  was 
to  continue  to  be  a  college  to  educate 
scholars,  and  not  a  university  to  prepare 
for  business  life. 

It  appears  that  when  Mark  Hopkins  en¬ 
tered  on  his  presidency,  the  college  had 
eight  teachers  and  $75,000  in  building 
and  endowments.  Now  it  has  30  teach¬ 
ers  and  $1,600,000  in  property  and  funds. 
Full  and  hearty  praise  was  given  to  Ex- 
President  Carter  for  the  great  advance 
which  was  made  under  his  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  climax  of  the  occasion  was  the 
Inaugural  address  in  which  it  appeared 
that  no  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
choice  of  a  President.  It  was  manifest 
that  while  he  was  a  worthy  son  of  his 
father  he  was  also  equally  worthy  in 
himself.  He  took  his  stand  for  a  20th 
century  college  for  the  20th  century 
man,  welcoming  new  truth.  The  aim  of 
Williams  was  still  to  be  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  only  that.  The  whole  man  is 
to  be  educated  and  things  are  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  their  relations.  The  interrela¬ 
tion  of  all  knowledge  and  the  unity  of  all 
life  is  to  be  seen.  A  liberal  education 
contemplates  man  in  his  totality. 

In  the  deepest  and  most  practical 
meaning  of  the  word  he  would  make  the 
college  through  and  through  religious,  in 
the  strong,  free,  joyous  and  blessed 
sense  of  spirit  and  life.  ^ 

The  literature  of  the  greatest  book'of 
the  ages  and  its  greatest  teaching  cannot 
be  disregarded  at  a  center  of  learning. 
Religious  culture  is  an  organic  part  of 
education.  His  aim  will  be  to  get  the 
best  men  and  teaching  scholars  in  the 
faculty,  who  shall  help  each  student  to 
become  a  whole  man,  that  he  may 
in  turn  become  a  servant  of  humanity. 
"Scholarship  for  citizenship.  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  service,  scholarship  for  service, 
the  service  of  the  republic  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  man,” 


The  college  is  safe  in  the  leadership  of 
a  man  with  such  sentiments.  He  would 
discover  a  man  to  himself  like  his  great 
father,  and  show  him  horizons,  aiming 
to  mould  character,  and  give  culture  and 
add  knowledge.  The  Bible  and  religion 
and  missions  are  still  to  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  Williams  College.  Pres. 
Hopkins  has  already  made  himself  very 
popular  with  the  student  body  and 
shows  that  he  understands  young  men. 

This  inauguration  aroused  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  evidently  marks  a  new  era  for 
the  college.  Over  $100,000  of  funds 
have  come  into  its  possession  during  the 
past  year.  Gifts  were  also  announced 
at  Commencement  of  $50,000  from 
Francis  L.  Stetson  of  New  York,  and 
$15,000  from  F.  B.  Jennings  of  New 
York  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
professors’  salary,  and  all  the  salaries 
have  been  increased.  Several  of  the 
classes  gave  scholarships  of  $2,500  each. 
The  Alumni  meetings  were  enthusiastic 
and  many  very  able  addresses  were  made 
here  and  at  the  dinner.*  The  report  on 
the  finances  by  Dr.  J.  Edward  Simmon 
of  New  York  showed  a  healthy  balance 
in  the  treasury  and  funds  well  invested 
All  the  speaking  of  the  students  was  of 
a  high  order  and  of  uniform  excellence, 
baffling  the  judges. 

Three  young  men  delivered  orations 
at  Commencement  instead  of  thirty  as 
of  old.  Instead  of  graduating  out  of  the 
church  the  candidates  for  degrees  were 
formally  presented,  and  hoods  were  put 
on  those  given  honorary  degrees  with 
marked  ceremony.  The  degree  of  L.H.D. 
was  conferred  on  Bliss  Perry  of  the  class 
of  1881,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
LL.D.  on  President  Le  Favour  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  of  1 883, and  on  Gen.  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  D.D.  on 
Rev.  F.  E.  Jenkins,  1878,  of  Atlanta, Ga., 
Rev.  G.  A.  Wilder,  of  1877,  of  South 
Africa,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  i860,  of 
Campbell,  N.  Y. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  old  boys.  William  Rankin, 
the  oldest  alumnus  present,  graduated 
71  years  ago  and  is  still  active.  The 
class  of  1852  was  represented  by  eight 

*Gen  Wood’s  speech  was  modest,  but  powerful,  showing 
what  marvelous  things  had  been  done  for  the  sanitation, 
education  and  civil  reorganization  of  Cuba.  Wm.  Everett 
represented  Harvard  in  a  powerful  address. 
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members.  That  of  1858  came  out  in  young  men,  marked  for  physical  vigor 
force  to  welcome  their  classmate  to  the  and  manliness. 

presidency  of  the  college.  We  know  of  no  place  where  a  your.g 

Although  we  played  base  ball  in  the  man  will  be  safer  than  at  Williams  Col- 
first  inter- collegiate  game  in  this  county  lege,  and  we  look  to  see  the  name  of  Hop- 
which  was  pronounced  a  great  honor,  kins  add  new  glory  to  the  college.  Per- 
we  did  not  then  know  its  fame,  and  sonally  we  are  untold  obligation  to  Mark 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  athletic  en-  Hopkins  for  moulding  and  directing  life 
thusiasm  of  the  college.  We  never  and  Williams  college  is  a  very  dear 
looked  upon  a  more  magnificent  set  of  mother. 

Religious  Review 


An  article  that  is  nearly  revolutionary 
in  its  tendency  appears  in  the  Homiletic 
Review|(May)from  the  pen  of  the  editor, 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  discussing  the  “  pre¬ 
sent  problem”  of  pulpit  and  church  in¬ 
efficiency.  The  article  is  directed  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  clergy,  but  it  points  out 
some  new  departures  for  established 
churches,  while  implying  some  rather 
fundamental  criticism  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Noting  the  decline  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  churches  Dr.  Gregory  says ; 

In  New  York,  the  typical  city,  ignorance 
and  vice,  organized  as  “Crokerism”  and  “Dev- 
eryism,”  have  been  in  absolute  control,  and 
similar  conditions  prevail  in  many  of  the  other 
large  cities.  The  churches  have  lost  control, 
and  have  been  practically  almost  submerged. 
With  a  membership  embracing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  metropolis  of  the  Western  world,  they  are 
failing  to  reach  and  mold  nine-tenths  of  the 
people.  The  masses  of  even  the  American- 
born  citizens  rarely,  if  ever,  enter  the  churches. 

Outside  of  the  cities,  in  the  country  re¬ 
gions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  churches  are  struggling  for  existence,  and 
the  whole  is  largely  a  mission-field. 

The  chief  remedy  known  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  establishments.  Dr.  Gregory  be¬ 
lieves,  has  failed,  viz.:  "preaching,” 
meaning  the  stated  service  of  the  located 
and  established  church.  JJpon  this 
head  he  declares : 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  through  the  “church”  to  reach  and 
evangelize  the  outside  masses.  Its  “pulpit”  is 
too  formal  and  professional,  if  not  too  unrelig¬ 
ious.  Its  “preaching”  is  too  learned  and  phil¬ 
osophical  and  technical-  Its  architecture  is 
too  forbidding  and  gospel-killing.  Its  social 
atmosphere  is  such  that  the  masses  do  not 
feel — and  never  will  feel — at  home  in  it.  Its 
exclusiveness  and  selfishness  beget  a  spiritual 
dryrot  that  is  deadly  even  to  itself,  so  that 
oftentimes  it  is  scarcely  able  to  maintain  its 
own  existence,  much  less  prove  a  “savor  of 
life”  to  the  world  outside. 


Dr.  Gregory  points  out  that  the  divine 
commission  to  “preach  the  gospel  to 
ev'er}’  creature”  never  contemplated 
such  a  formal  preaching  establishment 
as  that  now  maintained  in  Christendom 
and  visits  these  establishments  with  this 
criticism : 

Equally  groundless  is  the  claim  for  the  ca- 
thedral-hke  “church”  as  the  one  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  agency  for  reaching  men  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  “preaching”  of  Christ  and  the  early 
Christians  was  done,  sometimes  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  but  oftenest  in  the  open  air,  on  the  hill¬ 
side  or  seaside  or  by  the  roadside,  or  in  the 
private  house;  and  so  the  Apostle  Paul  writ¬ 
ing  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  sends  greeting, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  “the  church 
that  is  in  their  house.”  It  was  well  that  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  emphasized  the  distinction 
l)ctween  “the  church,”  made  up  of  living  mem- 
liers,  and  “the  meeting-house,”  the  place  in 
which  the  church  might  assemble.  The  im¬ 
posing  structures  now  monopolizing  the  name 
of  “church”  have  no  right  to  such  monopoly. 

The  church  in  this  sense  with  its  pulpit  and 
preaching  has  done  its  best  by  this  its  chosen 
method,  and  has  failed  to  reach  the  masses  of 
men. 

Some  of  the  sincere  experiments  in¬ 
tended  as  evangelizing  agencies  are 
pointed  out  and  declared  insufficient. 
Mission-churches  “are  based  on  the 
caste  idea”  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
objections  that  weigh  against  the  origin¬ 
ating  churches.  The  great  revival 
meetings  are  discounted  as  follows ; 

“Nor  has  the  hippodrome  method — the  gath¬ 
ering  of  great  crowds  in  vast  central  halls 
or  tabernacles  to  listen  to  eloquent  and  force¬ 
ful  preachers  and  evangelists — sufficed  to  reach 
and  influence  men  widely  and  permanently. 
Even  with  the  prestige  given  it  by  jMr.  Moody 
its  power  waned  and  it  was  ultimately  ad¬ 
mitted  a  failure.  Last  year  the  National  Si¬ 
multaneous  Mission,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
eloquence  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  could 
furnish,  w-as  able  to  reach  even  temporarily 
only  a  bare  two  hundred  thousand  out  of  the 
six  millions  in  London.” 
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The  revolution  that  this  article  pro¬ 
poses  would  be  radical  if  carried  out. 
it  involves  a  complete  reconstruction 
both^  of  "pulpit”  preaching,  and  of 
church  activities.  While  “  a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  ministry  may  always  be  needed  to 
hold  central  and  strategic  positions”  the 
men  to  "move  and  mold  the  masses  of 
the  people  will  probably  never  come  from 
the  colleges  and  theological  halls.” 

Indeed  it  is  patent  that  many  of  these  “high¬ 
ly  trained”  men  are  trained  out  of  sympathy 
with  common  humanity  and  know  next  to 
nothing  either  of  itself  or  of  its  needs ;  so  that 
to  the  great  lost  world  it  matters  little  which 
or  how  many  may  hold  valid  of  the  twenty 
or  more  reasons  recently  given  why  young 
men  do  not  offer  themselves  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  The  supreme  need  of  the  hour 
is,  not  for  a  great  increase  in  preachers  highly 
educated  and  ecclesiastically  ordained,  but  for 
preachers — lay  preachers,  it  may  be — who  are 
of  the  people  and  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  so  able  to  reach  and  grip  them  with  the 
Gospel. 

Dr.  Gregory  advocates  the  utilization 
of  the  present  forces  in  the  church,  which 
he  thinks  are  now^largely  unused,  in  a 
campaign  of  hand-to-hand  evangelism,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  mere  formal  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  present  service.  Some  of 
these  waste  or  spare  forces  are  specified ; 

There  are  probably  more  regularly  ordained 
preachers  in  any  city  like  New  York  who  are 
unemployed,  so  far  as  their  calling  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  there  are  settled  pastors.  Many 
of  these  are  men  of  large  experience  and  pow¬ 
er,  and  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities  should  lay  hands  upon  them  and  set  them 
at  work  in  pushing  their  Christian  enterprise. 
That  would  cost  the  church  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing,  would  be  a  godsend  to  every  un¬ 
employed  minister  whose  heart  is  in  his  work, 
would  practically  solve  the  financial  problem, 
and  would  add  immensely  to  the  forces  avail¬ 
able  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  officers  and  official  leaders  in  the  church¬ 
es  constitute  an  element  of  power  of  which 
little  has  been  made,  but  of  which  much  should 
be  made.  The  elders  and  deacons  and  stew¬ 
ards  are  not  simply  for  passing  the  bread  and 
wine  on  communion  occasions,  for  taking  and 
distributing  collections,  and  for  attending  ec¬ 
clesiastical  meetings :  but  for  planning,  direct¬ 
ing,  and  pushing  what  has  been  set  forth  as 
the  work  of  the  churches  for  the  lapsed  and 
lost  multitudes.  The  other  leading  members 
of  the  church— its  social  leaders— arc  not  mere 
exotics  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  hothouse  treatment  on  Sunday  for 
their  own  personal  and  selfish  beautifying; 
but  laborers  in  Christ’s  vineyard- 

The  article  goes  on  to  affirm  that  this 
revolution  is  practicable  if  the  pastors 
will  lead  the  way,  and  says : 


They  will  speedily  develop  into  the  very 
agency  needed  to  reach  out  through  all  the 
Christian  homes  into  the  unchristian  homes 
and  into  the  very  slums,  and  save  the  city. 

The  method  suggested  is  a  simple  one,  but 
it  is  applicable  to  city  and  country  alike;  and 
is  it  not  true  that,  since  it  was  first  in  vogue 
in  the  early  Church,  no  other  way  has  ever 
been  devised  for  reaching  the  masses  of  men? 

Is  it  objected  that  the  churches  can  not  be 
brought  up  to  this  Christian  task  without  a 
radical  revolution  in  views  and  methods?  So 
much  greater  then  the  need  that  such  revol¬ 
ution  shall  come  speedily. 

xP 

The  coal  strike,  which  has  now  lasted 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  has  from  time  to 
time  received  attention  in  the  religious 
press.  The  Outlook,  which  is  expert  on 
subjects  like  this,  lays  down  five  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  must  in  future 
control  every  industrial  struggle:  first, 
that  our  republican  form  of  government 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs :  second, 
that  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  work 
when  he  chooses  and  for  such  pay  as  he 
is  willing  to  receive, :  third,  that  the 
workingman  has  the  same  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  that  the  capitalist  has :  fourth, 
that  sympathetic  strikes  are  unjustifia¬ 
ble  :  and  fifth,  that  the  interests  of  the 
supreme  party  in  the  case  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  both  laborer  and  capitalist 
and  must  in  the  end  dotninate : 

The  public,  the  third  party  in  all  these 
strikes,  is  not  a  mere  onlooker;  it  represents 
the  determining  force,  the  power  that  rules. 
It  not  only  has  its  rights,  but  it  has  an  author¬ 
ity  which  neither  of  the  other  parties  can  for 
a  moment  resist  if  it  is  exercised.  The  pub¬ 
lic  means  to  be  patient  and  the  public  has  been 
patient ;  but  it  will  not  much  longer  permit 
these  vast  disturbances  which  affect  its  peace 
and  interfere  with  its  prosperity.  It  will  serve 
notice  on  both  the  other  parties  that  these 
small  civil  wars  must  come  to  an  end  for  the 
sake  of  the  larger  interests  which  neither  of 
the  parties  seems  to  take  to  heart;  and  it  will 
impose  a  just  and  equitable  method  of  settle¬ 
ment  upon  both  the  other  parties,  unless  they 
accept  such  a  method  for  themselves. 

To  all  which  we  say  amen,  with 
one  exception,  which  also  has  its 
bearing  upon  the  fourth  ‘‘fundamental 
principle,”  that  sympathetic  strikes  are 
not  justifiable  and  will  not  find  public 
support .  They  ought  not  and  they  will  not 
when  the  third  party  in  the  case,  the  pub¬ 
lic,  has  come  to  as  clear  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  duties  as  it  probably  will  soon 
reach  with  regard  to  its  rights ;  that  is  to 
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say,  when  “the  public”  which  is  by  no 
'means  an  entity  apart  from  labor  and 
capital  but  which  includes^both,  per¬ 
ceives  that  it  can  have  no  peace  and  en¬ 
joy  no  prosperity  while  the  relations  of 
two  of  its  component  parts  are  those 
either  of  hostility  or  of  indifference.  It 
is  because  “the  public”  has  not  yet  re¬ 
alized  that  it  is  a  poor  maimed  creature, 
incapable  of  setting  things  right  while  its 
two  most  important  organs  are  lopped 
off,  that  the  working  people  and  the 
capitalist  alike  are  contemptuous  of  its 
claims.  And  it  is  because  of  ignoring  of 
the  “fundamental  principles”  that  the 
eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand  I  have, no 
need  of  thee,  nor  the  head  to  the  feet, 

I  have  no  need  of  you,  that  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  strike  occurs;  it  is  in  the  blind 
groping  after  the  fit  expression  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  law  that  the  class  of  people, 
who  in  the  nature  of  things  most  acutely 
feel  the  fact  of  interdependence,  and 
equally  in  the  nature  of  things  have  least 
ability  to  understand  its  largej^signifi- 
cance,  that  is  to  exact  as  it  is  ready  to 
suffer  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others. 
“All.ye^are  brethren,”  we  Christians 
say ;  but  do  not  feel  it  and  do  not  live  it 
The  working  people  do^not  say  it,  and 
do  not  understand^it,  but  they  feel  it 
acutely  and  are  ready  to  live  it  at  al¬ 
most  any  cost.  Mistaken :  indeed,  yes  ! 
But  in  the  last  analysis  whose  is  the  mis¬ 
take  ?  The  ignorant,  unreasoning,  broth¬ 
erlike  laboring  folk,  or  the  intelligent, 
logical,  unbrotherly  “public”  who  as 
our  contemporary  says  are  the  “su¬ 
preme  party”  in  this  case,  whose  con¬ 
venience  must  ultimately  dominate. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  sounds  what 
appears  to  us  a  truer  note  in  its  criticism 
of  the  statements  of  the  two  Presidents, 
Baer  of  the  Reading  Road,  and  Mitchell 
of  the  miner’s  union.  It  is  the  divorce 
of  religion  from  business  that  creates  the 
social  problems  of  our  day. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  situation. 
The  problem  is  too  intricate  for  that  There 
IS,  however,  one  sentence  in  the  presentation 
of  President  Baer  to  which  we  desire  to  take 
exception.  He  says,  in  his  desire  to  make 
strong  his  position  as  opposed  to  arbitration, 
“anthracite  mining  is  a  business  and  not  a 
religious,  sentimental  or  academic  proposi¬ 


tion.”  We  know  that  mining  is  a  business, 
and  so  are  other  things:  and  we  also  know 
that  a  steady  refusal  on  the  part  of  worldly 
men  to  make  business  a  part  of  religion  and 
to  apply  religious  principles  to  business,  is  the 
cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  world.  There  are  large  corporations  in 
existence  where  the  interests  of  all,  employers 
and  employees,  are  regarded  on  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  where  strikes  are  unknown.  If  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  is  a  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  religious  principles,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  business.  Its  troubles  and  difficulties  are 
merited. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  which  is  lo¬ 
cally  in  close  touch  with  these  troubles, 
naturally  lays  emphasis  on^the  second 
of  the  Outlook’s  “fundamental  princi¬ 
ples,”  the  right  of  every  man  “to  work 
when  he  chooses  and  for  such^pay  as  he 
is  willing  to  get.”  The  statement  is 
somewhat  loose  and  would  hardly  bear 
pressure,  but  its  meaning  is  clear,  and 
The  Banner  emphasises  it : 

Workingmen  have  an  undisputed  right  to 
organize  themselves  into  labor  unions  and  to 
quit  work  severally  or  collectively,  when  they 
do  not  violate  their  own  contracts  in  so  doing. 
But  union  men  are  not  the  only  men  that  have 
rights,  and  they  have  no  rights  that  exclude 
other  men  from  their  equal  rights.  The  most 
fundamental  and  vital  right  any  man  can  have 
is  the  right  to  work  for  such  employers  and 
at  such  tasks  and  for  such  wages  as  he  may 
choose;  and  any  man  or  body  of  men  that 
interferes  with  this  right  by  threat  or  violence 
is  guilty  of  crime.  Such  interference  should 
be  prevented  by  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
union  men  themselves,  by  uncompromising 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  immediate  and  im¬ 
partial  punishment  of  lawlessness  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law.  The  great  body  of  workingmen 
are  loyal  to  the  defense  of  law  and  to  the 
liberties  of  all  men :  but  there  is  a  reckless 
class  that  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  such  men  should  be  suppressed.  We 
are  not  assuming  that  the  wrong  is  always 
on  one  side  in  the  case  of  strikes,  but  what¬ 
ever  other  wrongs  there  may  be,  the  wrong  of 
interfering  with  personal  liberty  should  be 
stopped,  and  every  man  should  be  protected 
in  his  right  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  of 
England,  had  an  income  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  of  £327,000,  and  closed  its 
books  with  a  drfcit  of  £27,600.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  report  of  the 
work  is  the  announcement  of  the  first 
convert  from  the  pigmies  of  Central 
Africa. 
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Rochester  and  Vicinity 

Rev.  Geo.  V.  Reichel  Ph.  D. 

I'he  Rochester  tourists  who  sailed  on 
the  Celtic  for  the  Orient  last  February 
have  returned.  Among  them  was  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  F.  liallock,  D.D.,  assistant 
pastor  of  Brick  Church.  The  people 
gave  him  a  hearty  reception  in  the  church 
parlors,  serving  a  bountiful  supper,  after 
which  Dr.  Hallock  related  in  an  informal 
way  of  his  journey.  At  present,  each 
Sunday  evening,  he  delivers  a  sermon  on 
"The  Land  Where  Jesus  Lived.” 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
first  colored  church  of  the  denomination 
organized  in  this  region.  The  Presby- 
terial  Commission  appointed  to  the  duty 
organized  the  Trinity  Mission  into  a 
fully  approved  church  in  May  last.  Rev. 
Dr.  Geo.  \^.  Reichel,  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester,  presided  at  the 
service,  and  was  assisted  by  Drs.  John 
McCall  of  Brighton,  C.  P.  Coil  of  East 
Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester, 
Peter  Lindsay  of  the  North  Church,  and 
Nelson  Millan  of  the  same  City ;  also  by 
the  Revs.  W.  A.  Hallock  of  Emmanuel 
Church  and  Albert  Evans  of  Westmin* 
ster  Church,  Rochester.  The  Rev.  A. 
Sellers  Mays,  pastor-elect  of  the  new 
church,  also  participated.  Thirty-eight 
members  were  received,  all  on  profession 
of  faith,  a  few  requiring  baptism,  and 
three  elders  and  two  deacons  were  or¬ 
dained.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the 
members  were  gathered  with  their 
friends  and  the  presbyterial  commission 
at  a  social  banquet.  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miller 
of  the  Rochester  First  Church  acting  as 
toastmaster.  The  whole  occasion  was 
most  unique. 

Dr.  Stebbins  of  the  Central  Church 
has  a  unique  way  of  doing  many  things, 
which  overcomes  great  difficulty.  De¬ 
sirous  of  knowing  his  large  congregation 
better  than  would  be  possible  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  means,  he  holds  what  is  called  a 
“Church  Day.”  The  buiilding  is  on  that 
day  open  from  lo  A.M.  to  lo  P.M.,  and 
the  pastor  greets  his  people  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  an  inform¬ 
al,  friendly  manner. 


Recently,  some  discussion  being  had 
as  to  the  most  convenient  hour  for  the 
evening  service.  Dr.  Stebbins  put  the 
question  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  This  speedily  and  easily  set¬ 
tled  the  matter.  The  evening  service 
has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  singing 
of  the  Messrs.  Whitney. 

By  the  will  of  Charles  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  late  of  Oakfield,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  place  receives  $5,000,  to 
be  invested  in  interest-bearing  bond  and 
mortgage,  the  revenue  therefrom  to  be 
paid  to  the  pastor  annually  as  j)art  of 
his  salary,  that  is  to  say  the  interest 
IS  to  be  so  used,  while  the  earnings  of 
the  $5,000  (in  the  form  of  a  policy)  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice.  The  policy  is  said  to  be 
now  worth  $8,000  through  its  earnings 
and  dividends. 

The  First  Church  of  Batavia  town 
lately  celebrated,  by  a  musical  service, 
the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  Prof.  Geo. 
T.  Johnson’s  connection  with  the  church 
as  organist.  Prof.  Johnson  is  totally 
blind,  but  has  always  shown  remarkable 
musical  ability.  During  the  service  he 
played  a  number  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tions,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  R.  Fan- 
cher,  delivered  an  address  on  Music  in 
Worship. 

May  29th  a  large  number  of  Sunday 
School  workers  convened  in  Medina. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  speakers 
from  Albion,  Barre,  Knowlesville,  Hol¬ 
ley  and  many  other  places  in  the  county. 
Dr.  A.  H.  McKinney  of  New  York  was 
present. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  beautiful 
memorial  organ  in  the  Chapel  of  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium  on  a  recent  evening 
attracted  much  attention  from  admirers 
of  the  late  Dr.  Foster,  to  whose  memory 
this  organ  is  dedicated.  The  principal 
address  of  the  occasion  was  given  by 
Rev.  S.  H.  Adams,  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the 
Sanitarium,  after  which  Mr.  1.  V.  Flag¬ 
ler,  concert-organist  of  Auburn  and  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  showed  the  capabilities  of  the 
new  instrument  and  delivered  one  of 
his  well-known  musical  lectures. 

Brock  PORT,  N.  Y. 
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The  Basis  of  Brotherhood 

As  one  who  believes  implicitly  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  brotherhood,  I  read  The 
Evangelist,  and  some  other  publications, 
seeking  light  on  the  practical  duties  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  this  relation.  Thus  I  read 
the  two  sermons  lately  published  in  your 
columns.  Dr.  Minton,  at  the  opening  of 
General  Assembly,  set  forth  the  mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  social 
relations  this  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  God’s  law  and  faith  in  Him  are  the 
only  solvents  of  social  problems.  Grant- 
ted.  But  Dr.  M.  went  out  of  his  way  to 
use  some  harsh  phrases.  The  plain  in¬ 
ference  from  what  he  said,  though  he 
was  careful  not  to  put  it  into  words,  is 
that  the  existing  social  order  is  substan¬ 
tially  such  as  God  app^roves,  and  discon¬ 
tent  is  rebellion.  I  hope  this  sermon  will 
not  be  read  by  many  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  for  it  will  tend  to  increase  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  church.  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son’s  discourse  on  the  Love  of  God  does 
not  include  in  its  scope  any  treatment  of 
social  subjects.  But  it  does  set  forth, 
and  I  am  writing  only  to  call  attention 
thereto,  the  foundation  principle  of  hu¬ 
man  brotherhood,  namely,  God’s  love  for 
all  the  world,  and  Christ’s  purchase  of 
redemption  for  all  the  world.  This, 
then,  is  the  principle.  Every  sou|l  of 
man  for  whom  Christ  died  is  my  brother 
and  yours,  and  we  are  bound  to  f>erform 
towards  that  one  a  brother’s  duty  as 
suggested  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan.  To  proclaim  this  principle,  to  devise 
methods  of  making  it  a  reality  is  the 
present  opportunity,  and  the  urgent  duty 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

J.  G.  Osborne. 

Port  Byron,  III. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : — 
There  has  been  none  too  much  said 
in  praise  of  the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  New  York  Presbyterians  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  Gener^  Assembly.  One 
coinmissioner  would  like  to  make  special 
note  of  an  exceptional  case.  He  was 
suddenly  taken  with  acute  sciatica  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  found  there  an  ideal  institution. 
The  superintendent,  physicians,  nurses 


and  orderlies  were  devoted  and  faithful. 
The  treatment  was  skillful  and  success¬ 
ful.  Those  who  maintain  that  hospital 
and  manage  it  so  generously  are  worthy 
of  great  praise. 

Duncan  C.  Milner. 

Commissioner  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago. 

College  Notes 

Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  D. — The 
recent  commencement  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  The  South  Dakota  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Oratorical  and  Athletic  Meet, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  commencement 
exercises,  added  to  their  interest.  It 
occurred  during  the  last  week  in  May 
and  was  attended  by  the  representatives 
of  five  colleges,  including  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Brookings.  About  six 
hundred  college  students  gathered  at 
Huron  during  the  two  days  of  the  meet, 
and  made  a  magnificent  showing  for  the 
youth  of  this  new  State.  In  athletics 
the  sport  was  “clean”  and  the  records 
good.  In  oratory  the  Methodist  col¬ 
lege  at  Mitchell  took  first  place  with 
Huron  second  in  a  contest  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  eastern  State. 

Wednesday  evening,  June  4,  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  proper  began  with 
the  annual  contest  in  declamation.  By 
arrangement  with  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee,  the  Synod  of  South  Dakota 
was  called  in  special  session  for  a  con¬ 
ference  in  the  interests  of  the  work  of 
the  committee.  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  represented 
the  committee,  and  though  the  attend¬ 
ance  for  many  reasons  was  not  large,  a 
most  helpful  conference  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  Friday  and  the  forenoon  of  Satur¬ 
day.  Rev,  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  D.D., 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  present  with 
Dr.  Stewart  as  one  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  speakers,  and  took  part  very  helj)- 
fully  in  the  conferences.  The  spiritual 
purpose  of  both  the  college  and  the  church 
was  brought  out  most  clearly  and  the 
close  relation  between  them  was  made 
even  more  evident  than  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  musical  and 
oratorical  departments  of  the  College 
were  represented  by  a  recital  in  the  opera 
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house.  On  Friday  evening  in  the  same  lence  from  the  enemies  who  would  take 
place  occurred  the  commencement  exer-  it  by  force. 

cises.  Dr.  Dulles  spoke  upon  the  theme  It  was  greatly  regretted  by  all  that 
The  Uses  of  Life,  and  Dr.  Stewart  fol-  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  of  New  York 

lowed,  taking  as  his  subject  The  College  city,  who  intended  to  be  present,  was 

and  the  College  Man.  Both  addresses  prevented  by  illness  from  coming, 
were  earnest  and  thoughtful,  and  were  Calvin  H.  French. 

heard  with  great  interest  and  attention. 

Though  the  College  has  been  in  oper-  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
ation  four  years  since  its  removal  from  has  risen  from  its  ashes  in  spirit  at  least, 

Pierre,  there  have,  as  yet,  been  no  grad-  if  not  put  yet  in  concrete  form,  funds  for 

uates  from  the  college  courses.  The  her  new  buildings  having  been  secured, 

first  class  from  the  college  department  The  commencement  exercises  close  to- 

will  be  graduated  in  June,  1903.  Twen-  day  (June  19)  having  beg^n  last  Satur- 

ty  young  men  and  women  were  gradu-  day.  The  Eiaccalaureate  Sermon  was 

ated  this  year  from  the  commercial,  nor-  preached  by  President  L.  S.  Holden, 

mal  and  preparatory  departments.  Sat-  The  great  subject  of  rejoicing  was  the 

urday  evening  a  pleasant  reception  was  triumph  of  Wooster  in  the  third  annual 

given  to  Drs.  Dulles  and  Stewart  in  the  debate  with  Denison  College  which  oc- 

college  chapel.  The  Huron  College  As-  curred  May  30.  The  question  was  Re- 

sociation,  which  is  composed  of  ladies  solved  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the 

from  all  the  different  churches  in  the  negro  was  a  justifiable  act  of  legislation, 

town,  had  charge  of  the  reception,  and  and  Wooster  had  the  affirmative.  Woos- 

they  made  it  a  most  delightful  one.  ter  will  hold  a  rally  and  reunion  at  Win- 

Sunday  morning  Dr.  Dulles  preached  ona  Lake  during  the  Bible  Conference 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  Christian  August  15  to  27. 

Associations  of  the  College  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  He  took  as  his  theme  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
The  Expectations  Which  the  World  ville,  Tenn. — The  speaker  before  the  Al- 

May  Reasonably  Have  of  the  Christian,  umni  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 

Power,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  Charac-  June  17,  was  the  Hon.  Sam  Epps  Young, 

ter  were  the  three  things  which  he  said  a  leading  lawyer  of  East  Tennessee, 

might  be  so  expected.  It  was  an  exceed-  The  gathering  was  the  largest  known  in 

ingly  appropriate  and  effective  sermon,  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  Sum- 

In  the  afternoon  a  union  consecration  mer  School  of  the  University  opened  last 

service  with  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  held  Thursday,  June  19. 

in  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  Dr.  Stewart  preached  the  baccalau-  Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  West  Point, 
reate  sermon  in  the  opera  house.  All  the  Miss. — This  youngest  of  our  seminaries 

evening  church  services  were  dismissed,  for  the  Christian  education  of  colored 

and  more  than  a  thousand  f>eople  assem-  girls  held  its  closing  exercises  May  25- 

bled  to  listen  to  Dr.  Stewart  who  took  28.  The  enrollment,  222,  was  the  largest 

as  his  text  the  words,  “If  any  man  will  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Many  ap- 

do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc-  plicants  had  to  be  refused  from  lack  of 

trine.”  Testimony  and  experience  were  room.  Good  progress  has  been  made 

said  to  be  the  only  ways  of  gaining  along  both  literary  and  industrial  lines, 

knowledge,  and  experience  the  onlv  way  During  commencement  week  the  weather 

to  certitude.  A  strong  appeal  to  tfie  no-  was  ideal  and  the  attendance  of  friends 

bier  motives  was  made,  and  the  sermon  and  patrons  was  large.  One  of  the  most 

was  a  fitting  close  to  the  exercises  of  the  interesting  features  was  the  Temperance 

week.  Through  all  week  it  was  made  Prize  Rhetorical  Contest.  During  the 

apparent  that  the  Christian  College  is  year  we  have  had  six  such  contests  at 

a  most  effective  evangelistic  agency,  each  of  which  a  small  silver  cross  was 

Without  it  the  purpose  of  the  church  given  as  a  prize.  This  time  the  six  cross 

would  fail  of  its  accomplishment,  and  winners  of  the  year  contended  for  a  beau- 

the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  suffer  vio-  tiful  gold  prize.  A  great  deal  of  public 
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interest  has  been  manifested  in  these  con¬ 
tests  and  the  large  attendance  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  this  final  one  indicate  that  the 
subject  is  laying  hold  of  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  was  a  pretty  scene  when 
the  seventeen  graduates  appeared  on  the 
commencement  platform  all  arrayed  in 
simple,  tasteful,  white  muslin  dresses 
made  with  their  own  hands.  These  two 
things  were  insisted  on;  that  the  grad¬ 
uating  dresses  should  be  made  simply 
and  alike,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
by  the  wearer. 

H.  N.  Payne. 

Northfield  Seminary 

The  Annual  ReiX)rt  of  Miss  Evelyn 
S.  Hall,  the  Principal,  shows  the  total 
registration  last  year  to  have  been  4^7, 
with  over  half  the  states  of  the  Union 
represented,  and  eight  foreign  countries. 
Tuition  charge  and  board  for  one  year 
is  $100,  actual  cost  of  each  girl  $200. 
The  deficit  is  met  by  a  small  endowment 
and  outside  gifts  to  the  school.  The 
training  is  both  religious  and  secular. 
Bible  is  a  required  study,  and  the  regular 
courses  fit  for  any  college.  Students 
from  there  have  been  on  the  honor  lists 
of  Cornell,  Vassar,  Holyoke,  Wellesley, 
Brown  and  other  Universities. 

The  needs  of  greater  facilities  and  larg¬ 
er  equipment  at  Northfield  are  obvious. 
Less  than  half  the  applicants  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
over  300  on  the  waiting  list.  That 
Northfield  reaches  the  girls  for  wliom  it 
was  founded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  over  160  girls  worked,  and  worked 
hard,  to  make  their  expenses,  and  30 
others  were  helped  by  the  Students’  y\id 
Society.  Few  men’s  colleges  are  backed 
by  such  determination  and  grit  as  the 
Northfield  girls  show.  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  June  14  to  18.  Dr. 

C.  I.  Scofield,  Pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Northfield  and  Mount 
Hermon  church,  preached  the  Bacca¬ 
laureate  Sermon.  The  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  of  the  Northfield  Extension 
work  gave  the  Commencement  Address. 

Lafayette  College.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  missed 
the  presence  of  the  President.  Dr.  Ethelhert. 

D.  Warfield  at  its  recent  Commencement.  The 
trustees  have  voted  him  a  vacation  on  account 


of  impaired  health.  The  Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Rev.  John  R.  Davies, 
D.D.,  ’81,  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Church, 
Philadelphia.  On  Commencement  Day  Frank¬ 
lin  Murphy,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  was 
present  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D. ;  that  of  D  D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev. 
William  H.  Swift  of  Honesdale;  and  that  of 
.\AI-  upon  Hon.  George  McCurdy,  ’84,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Common  Council,  Philadelphia. 

Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  celebrated 
its  48th  Commencement  June  iith,  and  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner  in  its  history.  Rev. 
S.  Banks  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  Rochester  preached 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon.  President  Mac¬ 
kenzie  made  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  showing  the  marked  increase  in  five 
years  both  in  equipment  of  the  college,  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  of  study  and  additions  to  the 
teaching  force  as  well  as  in  number  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  outlook  for  the  next  year  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  The  address  was  by  Rev.  Mad¬ 
ison  C.  Peters,  D.D.  He  would  educate  men 
and  women  equally  but  not  the  same,  and 
the  women  with  reference  to  the  home  and 
also  for  self-support. 

The  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  was  given  to 
Miss  Dwight  and  Miss  Pierson,  teachers  in 
the  college.  A  class  of  twenty  was  graduated. 
Miss  Alice  L.  Davidson  of  Elmira  receiving 
the  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  and  Miss 
Phebe  Bush  of  Horseheads  that  of  cum  laude. 

S.  W.  P. 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn. — The 
entire  graduating  class  were  professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  Two  of  them  will  he  foreign  mission¬ 
aries.  The  influence  of  this  excellent  institu¬ 
tion  of  our  Church  extends  all  over  the  South¬ 
ern  highlands. 

Tuesday,  June  24  was  devoted  by  the  alum 
ni  and  students  of  Oberlin  to  the  memory  of 
President  Fairchild.  Addresses  were  given 
by  the  Rev.  W.  L-  Tenny  of  North  Adams. 
Mass.,  on  President  Fairchild  as  a  Theolo¬ 
gian.  hy  Hon.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles  of  Cleveland 
on  President  Fairchild  as  an  .Administrator, 
and  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  of  New  York. 
Rev-  Judson  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the  American 
Board,  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder.  D.D.,  of  the 
.American  Missionary  Association  respective¬ 
ly.  on  President  Fairchild  as  a  Teacher,  a 
Colle.''gue.  and  an  Inspirer  of  the  student  body. 

The  Students’  Conference  in  Northfield.  in 
session  this  week,  has  had  the  privilege  of 
being  addres.sed  not  only  by  Robert  E.  Speer 
and  John  R*  Mott,  but  by  “Ralph  Connor." 
and  the  new  President  of  Princeton,  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  Fourth  of  July  orator. 

The  Royal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence, 
Italy,  offered  a  prize  for  a  grand  fantasia  for 
two  pianofortes,  with  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Signor 
Falconi  di  Capracotta,  a  young  and  rising  com¬ 
poser  whose  work  shows  some  originality  as 
well  as  careful  study.  It  is  believed  that  this 
young  musician  will  be  heard  from  again. 


Four  Books 

.  He  were][not  to  be  envied  who  could 
take  up  without  emotion  a  volume 
made  from  the  sermons  left  behind  by 
the  beloved  and  regretted  Dr.  Purves.' 
He  were  even  less  to  be  envied  who 
should  read  these  pages  without  feeling 
himself  inspired,  lifted  above  the  petty 
and  trivial  things  of  life,  or  rather 
brought  to  see  that  there  are  no  petty 
and  trivial  things  to  him  who  under¬ 
stands  the  significance  of  life.  For  this 
is  precisely  what  Dr.  Purves  did  in  his 
preaching,  and  by  his  daily  influence, 
unconscious  or  purposed ;  he  dignified 
life,  he  gave  it  the  meaning  which  is 
poured  into  it  by  the  light  that  cometh 
from  above.  His  point  of  view  was  that 
upper  stratum  from  which  alone  life  and 
its  interests  and  its  cares,  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  its  disappointments,  are  seen  in 
their  true  relations,  and  this  is  why  no 
one, — his  students,  the  members  of  his 
church,  his  friends,  his  casual  acquain¬ 
tances,  his  occasional  auditors,  touched 
him  without  feeling  some  sense  of  newly 
acquired  power.  This  is  the  secret  of 
his  immense  popularity  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Princeton,  he  not  only  “thought 
of  them  at  their  best,’’  he  saw  them  al¬ 
ways  at  their  best,  for  their  best  leaped 
forth  to  meet  him,  as  the  flower  lifts  its 
head  to  greet  the  sunrise. 

The  introductory  note  with  which  the 
friend  and  one  while  colleague  of  Dr.  Pur¬ 
ves.  Dr.  Warfield,  prefaces  this  volume 
well  brings  out  this  lovely  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Purves.  He  “was  conscious  of 
the  power  that  went  out  from  him,’’  he 
was  “remarkably  effective  in  his  infi¬ 
nitely  sympathetic  personal  intercourse 
with  his  people.’’  It  brings  out,  too, 
his  marvellous  energy  and  industry,  the 
mixture  of  receptivity  and  initiative 
which  made  him  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher  and  the  preacher  that  he  was. 
It  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  life  and 
the  work  of  this  man  of  achievement 
and  of  still  unfulfilled  promise,  cut  off — 
alas ! — in  the  middle  of  his  days,  and  it 
well  prepares  the  mind  of  those  who  did 

I  Faith  and  Life.  Sermons  by  George  Tybout  Purves, 
D.D..  LL.D.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Benjamin  B. 
Warfield,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work.  igoj.  Pp.  xxx„  337.  $1.50. 


of  Inspiration 

not  know  Dr.  Purves,  to  gain  from  this 
collection  of  sermons,  taken  almost  at 
random  from  hundreds  that  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him,  all  that  the  printed  page  can 
give  of  that  “unbounded  energy  and 
zeal,’’  that  “depth  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment,’’  which  characterized  those  title 
preached  sermons  of  which  those  manu¬ 
scripts  were  only  a  preparation. 

The  work  of  selection  has  been  well 
done  to  represent  fairly  the  general 
range  and  character  of  Dr.  Purves’s 
preaching,  and  the  title  has  been  well 
chosen.  “  Faith  and  life’’  are  accurate¬ 
ly  descriptive  of  Dr.  Purves’s  preaching. 
He  was  a  man  of  decided,  unfaltering, 
clearly-defined,  unbewildered  faith,  and 
of  abounding,  generous,  exuberant  life 
and  no  one  better  than  he  knew  the 
value  of  both.  It  is  impossible  here 
even  to  suggest  the  subjects,  much  less 
the  contents,  of  the  twenty  sermons  that 
comprise  this  volume.  The  first  four 
deal  with  Christ  from  various  points  of 
view ;  then  follow  three  upon  God — as 
the  supreme  subject  of  revelation,  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  human  mind, 
the  supreme  need  of  the  human  heart, 
as  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  the  God  present 
and  active  in  the  world,  immanent  in 
the  universe  as  the  mind  is  in  the  body 
and  as  the  Father,  the  Father  whom 
Christ  revealed,  the  ever  patient  yearn¬ 
ing,  self-sacrificing  Father,  These  are 
followed  by  sermons  on  various  phases 
of  human  life  and  Christian  experience 
concluding  with  two  sermons  on  the  Last 
things — the  many  mansions  and  the 
judgment.  It  would  be  a  happy  task 
to  make  numerous  quotations  from 
these  inspiring  sermons,  albeit  they  are 
by  no  means  the  sermons  that  Dr.  Pur¬ 
ves  actually  preached — lacking  his  in¬ 
tense  personality,  his  burning  zeal  in 
delivering  his  message.  We  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  single  extract ; 
The  subject  is  A  Noble  Life,  St.  Paul 
“already  being  offered,’’  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  “how  our  lives  ought  to  be  viewed 
by  us,  and  how  we  may  live  so  as  to  die 
with  the  shining  crown  in  sight.’’ 

How  inspiring  is  the  thought  that  this  in¬ 
tricate  system  which  we  call  society,  this  in¬ 
finitely  involved  life  of  humanity,  is  working 
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out  the  purpose  of  the  One  in  whom  the 
whole  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being!  If 
so,  then  true  success  consists  in  doing  the  part 
assigned  us  ...  A  complete  life  is  one 
which  has  done  its  own  work  ...  There¬ 
fore,  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  goes  into  life 
with  the  conviction  that  he  has  something  def¬ 
inite  to  do  there,  and  makes  it  his  business  to 
follow,  as  best  he  can,  the  indications  of  Prov¬ 
idence  .  .  •  The  noblest  life  is  that  which 
strives  to  do  His  will  .  .  .  It  is  this  faith 
which  makes  a  man  work  while  it  is  called 
to-day — “not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord” — and  which  also 
makes  him  take  reverses  without  despair,  and 
afflictions  without  doubting,  and  meet  death 
with  joy. 

So  did  he  live,  and  so  die,  true  and 
faithful  heart ! 

“Sometimes  the  soul  climbs  slowly,” 
writes  Dr.  Vance  in  his  touching  dedica¬ 
tion  of  his  book’  “to  the  memory  of  a 
Little  Pilgrim,”  “and  three  score  years 
and  ten  are  spent  upon  the  altar 
stairs.  Sometimes  the  climb  is  swifter 
than  the  light,  and  steps  which  outrun 
the  flight  of  angel  wings  leave  baby  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  altar  stairs.”  Swift  or 
slow,  the  life  that  now  is  but  “the  child¬ 
hood  of  immortality”  as  Goethe  said, 
and  its  history  is  interpreted  by  Dr. 
Vance  as  “the  gospel  of  human  great¬ 
ness.”  It  is  a  thrilling  gospel,  and  in¬ 
spiring  gospel,  and  under  the  four  divi¬ 
sions,  Vision,  Shadow,  Ascent,  Sum¬ 
mit,  the  author  utters  a  clarion  call  to 
all  that  is  strong  and  noble  and  respon¬ 
sive  in  the  human  heart.  Without  ar¬ 
guing  or  discussing  the  theory,'  Dr. 
Vance  plants  himself  in  the  postulate 
of  evolution,  assuming  that  God’s  meth¬ 
ods  in  nature  do  not  contradict  his 
methods  in  grace,  and  that  growth  is  the 
law  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  trees. 
So  in  the  opening  “experience”  Vision, 
illustrating  man’s  growth  toward  God, 
by  the  career  of  Simon  Peter,  enclosed 
within  the  two  utterances,  the  first  word 
of  Christ  to  him,  “  thou  art  Simon.  .  . 

thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas”  and  his 
own  last  word,  “  I  see  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,”  he  shows  how  a  human  soul 
clambers  up  the  heights  toward  God. 
The  whole  book  is  strenuous  with  effort, 
but  it  is  the  glad  effort  of  one  who  con¬ 
stantly  sees  before  him  the  reward,  who 
sees,  in  Dr.  Vance’s  most  suggestive 


words,  that  “the  centuries  are  against 
the  Hours,”  that  whatever  of  tempo¬ 
rary  defeat  or  darkness  may  befall  a  man 
“  the  centuries  are  on  the  side  of  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  beatitudes. 
They  side  with  the  cross  of  Christ  and 
the  throne  of  God.”  It  is  this  vigor  of 
hope,  this  intense  conviction  that  the 
best  is  yet  to  be,  even  more  than  the 
graphic  language,  the  happy  illustrations 
and  the  felicitous  choice  of  poetic  quo¬ 
tations  that  must  make  this  book  one  of 
strong  inspiration  to  every  reader,  and 
especially  to  the  reader  who  being  young 
has  in  him  the  making  of  a  man. 

If  the  great  modem  discovery  of  na¬ 
ture’s  fundamental  law  lends  inspiration 
to  life,  the  teachings  of  a  man  who  is  so 
saturated  with  the  facts  and  the  analo¬ 
gies  of  nature  that  they  penetrate  and 
give  shape  to  all  his  utterances  should 
be  full  of  inspiration.  This  is  the  case 
with  that  powerful  and  cultured  Eng¬ 
lish  preacher,  who  naming  his  collection 
of  sermons®  in  allusion  to  the  sightless 
spot  which  is  said  to  be  in  every  human 
eye,  set  forth  the  truths  of  human  poten¬ 
tialities  and  human  limitations..  The 
Sermons  are  by  no  means  a  treatment  of 
“topics  of  the  time.”  They  are  purely 
evangelistic  and  practical.  But  they 
are  of  the  highest  type  of  their  class, 
and  so  different  from  the  popular  notion 
of  evangelistic  preaching  as  hardly  to 
seem  to  lie  in  the  some  plane  of  thought 
and  experience.  Take,  for  example, 
the  second  sermon  of  the  series.  The 
Holy  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  Mr.  Wat- 
kinson  undertakes  to  show  that  it  is 
God’s  purpose  to  perfect  the  race 
through  international  intercourse  and 
friendship ;  with  all  its  illustrations 
drawn  from  present  and  past  history 
and  from  nature,  the  sermon  is  all  the 
way  through  a  strong  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
science  and  to  the  will.  “A  spiritual 
faith,”  he  elsewhere  teaches  (The  Secret 
of  Strength)  “is  pre-eminently  calcula¬ 
ted  to  fashion  great  character”  and  goes 
on  to  show  why  we  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  eminent  character  in  the  present 
day.  The  volume  is  highly  literary  as 
well  as  eminently  practical. 


*  Thb  Rise  OF  A  Soul.  By  James  I.  Vance,  D.D.  New  s  The  Blind  Spot  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  W  L. 
York.  Chicago,  Toronto ;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  igos.  Watkinson.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto;  Fleming  H. 
Pp.  S41.  fi.oo  net.  Reycll  Co.  1901.  Pp.  viii.,  278.  $1.00  net. 
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Practical  from  another  point  of  view 
is  the  last  work  in  our  collection/  If  the 
former  volumes  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  individual  character. 
Dr.  Sloan’s  little  volume  has  to  show 
that  the  work  of  the  regenerated  individ 
ual  and  the  living  church  is  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  society.  The  volume  is  an 
application  of  the  teachings  of  Christ 
to  the  problems  which  to-day  vex  so¬ 
ciety  ;  it  is  a  practical,  rather  than  a  pil- 
sophical  work,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  only  first  a  life,  and  after 
that  a  system,  and  that  the  hope  of  hu¬ 
manity  lies  in  the  extension  of  that  sys¬ 
tem,  informed  by  that  life,  to  cover  all 
the  world.  The  volume  is  a  clear,  and 
in  a  good  sense,  elementary  examination 
of  various  socialistic  theories  testing 
them  by  the  social  teachings  of  Christ. 

Some  Recent  Books 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  poet  laureate 
of  England,  repudiates  with  some  spirit 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  function  of 
his  office,  as  a  “mere  court  appointment,” 
“on  stated  occasions,  to  publish  courtly 
sentiments  in  verse.”  Scott  received  the 
offer  of  the  position  though  possessed  of 
“manly  independence  of  character,”  and 
the  present  holder  was  assured  by  the 
late  Queen  “that  she  was  quite  sure  he 
would  know  when  best,  and  how  best,  to 
give  expression  to  national  sentiment.” 
Now  he  takes  his  transatlantic  cousins  in¬ 
to  his  confidence  in  his  American  edition 
since  “the  only  way  of  addressing  the 
American  people  that  is  agreeable  to 
them  is  to  do  so  with  unhesitating  frank¬ 
ness.”  He  dedicates  his  volume®  to  The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt  who  is  “even  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  personal  qualities  than 
for  his  political  position,  lofty  though  it 
be.”  It  would  take  a  rare  book  to  bal¬ 
ance  all  this  introduction,  and  we  shall 
watch  with  some  interest  to  see  what  sort 
of  reception  is  given  to  the  collection  of 
wares  which  here  appears.  The  rever¬ 
ence  which  attached  to  Tennyson  has  not 
passed  over  to  his  successors,  and  the 

<  Social  Regbneratiom.  The  Work  of  Christianity.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan,  Ph.D.  Philadelphia  :  Westminster 
Press.  igo2.  Pp.  xiii.,  142.  60  cents  net. 

*  A  Talb  of  True  Love  and  Other  Poems.  By  Alfred 
Austin.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1902.  i2mo. 
Pp.  139.  $i  .20  net. 


royal  choice  has  not  found  marked  ap¬ 
proval  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  There 
is  a  lack  of  inspiration,  an  absence  of 
poetic  fire,  a  mechanical  striving  after 
words  that  rhyme,  which  serve  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  allowing  laureate  claims  whatever 
the  writer’s  title  may  be.  One  couplet 
we  have  found  which  may  be  quoted  to 
illustrate  certain  persistent  conditions, 
true  in  spite  of  its  dogged  and  forced 
character : — 

The  old-world  creeds  still  linfrer,  Uuftht  us  by 
The  pious  lips  that  mute  now  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

The  story  of  a  series  of  pleasant  coach¬ 
ing  tours  with  a  party  of  agreeable  peo¬ 
ple  led  by  the  author*  reminds  one  of 
the  regretted  William  Black.  They 
made  Oxford  their  starting  point  going 
from  that  delightful  seat  of  learning  on 
drives  through  the  English  lakes,  Rus- 
kin’s  land,  the  Loma  Doone  country, 
Warwickshire,  Devon,  and  the  haunts 
of  George  Eliot,  so  vividly  pictured  in 
her  writings.  English  history  and  tra¬ 
dition  connected  with  the  localities  are 
brought  out  from  Mr.  Honeyman’s  well 
stored  mind,  and  retailed  in  the  collo¬ 
quial  style  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  told  to  one’s  traveling  companions. 
The  book  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many 
visitors  to  “our  old  home”  this  summer, 
and  will  bring  pleasant  memories  to 
those  who  have  already  made  the  trip. 

Book  Notes 

Presbyterian  Home  Missions. — An  account 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Introduction  by 
Rev.  H.  C.  Minton,  D.D.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  1902.  $1.00  net.  Pp. 

317. 

This  book  might  well  be  called  the  “Ro¬ 
mance  of  Missions,”  for  its  revelations  are  as 
wonderful  as  almost  any  book  of  sentiment 
or  imagination.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  his¬ 
tory  of  missions,  and  is  packed  with  the  most 
useful  information,  given  in  a  straightforward, 
interesting  manner.  It  treats  of  the  Indians, 
past  and  present,  the  Alaskans,  the  Mormons, 
the  Foreigners,  the  Islanders  etc.,  etc. 

In  rea  ’ing  these  pages  one  sees  a  new  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  Indian,  and  has  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  vast  domains  both  at  home 
and  in  our  new  possessions  abroad,  so  that  we 

•  Bright  Days  in  Mbrrib  England.  A.  Vanrtoren 
Honeyman.  Pp.  422.  Illustrated.  Honeyman  and  C''r-. 
pany,  Plainfieia,  N.  I.  $1.50  net. 
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gladly  thank  God  for  the  great  work  done  in 
the  past  century  of  the  church's  history  and 
take  hope  for  the  future.  This  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  minister  and  elder  of 
our  beloved  Church- 

The  Cross  of  Christ  in  Bolo-Land. — Rev. 
John  Marvin  Dean.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1902.  $1.00  net. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  this  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Dean,  as  an  army 
secretary,  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  during  the  active  campaign  of  our 
army  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  not  alone 
an  account  of  the  religious  work  done  there, 
but  is  also  a  manual  of  information  upon  the 
country,  its  people,  manners,  and  customs. 
It  affords  an  up-to-date  description  of  the 
country  and  people,  often  in  comparison  with 
facts  of  our  own  people  here  in  tliis  country- 
In  many  instances  the  author  has  inserted  his 
Journal  accounts  of  his  daily  work,  which 
gives  an  air  of  freshness  and  vigor  to  his  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  a  very  helpful  and  instructive 
volume. 

A  Vacation  With  Nati'rf.. — Rev.  Frank  De 
Witt  Talmage,  D.D.  .A,  Minister’s  Wood 
Rambles.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company.  1902.  Pp.  276.  $1.00  net. 

All  lovers  of  nature  will  welcome  this  bright, 
interesting,  and  suggestive  volume.  In  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  treated,  the  author  has 
had  free  scope  for  his  vivid  imagination,  as 
well  as  for  the  display  of  abundant  facts 
gathered  in  his  extensive  travels  and  large  ex¬ 
perience.  The  book  is  full  of  beautiful  les¬ 
sons  which  will  rest  the  weary  and  stimulate 
the  strenuous.  To  those  well  acquainted  with 
nature,  the.se  stttdies  are  like  the  voices  of  old 
friends  coming  to  cheer  and  strengthen.  To 
those  reared  in  the  city,  they  are  a  revelation 
as  refreshing  as  a  bright,  fragrant  summer. 

The  New  and  Living  Wav. — -An  orderly  .Ar¬ 
rangement  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Christian  Experience.  Rev.  Milton  S. 
Terry,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Eaton  and 
Mains.  Price  50  cents. 

Dr.  Terry  has  performed  a  distinctive  service 
to  all  classes,  in  arranging  and  stating  the  es¬ 
sential  doctrines  of  Christian  experience  in 
a  brief,  clear,  sound  and  scriptural  way.  The 
bug-bear  of  Theology  is  its  intricacy.  Here 
we  have  the  careful  Scriptural  statement  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Sin,  Repentance,  Con¬ 
version,  etc.,  clear  and  distinct-  This  little 
book  will  prove  a  helpful  manual  to  all  min¬ 
isters  and  Sabbath  School  teachers  in  the 
-^tudy  of  these  great  subjects. 


Under  the  title  Religion  for  the  Time  the 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Conger,  rector  at  Rosemont, 
Penn.,  has  collected  “six  eonferences  on  Nat¬ 
ural  Religion,’’  delivered  in  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  in  this  city.  To  these  he  has 
appended  four  essays  upon  allied  subjects. 
The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  pronounced  to 
be  “to  give  the  people  at  large  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  main  positions  of  theism.”  He 
found  that  men  denied  the  authority  of  Bible 
and  Church ;  hence  he  had  recour.se  to  the 
fundamentals  “which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of 
all  religion."  The  successive  subjects  of  which 
he  treats  are  “agnosticism,”  “the  causal  judg¬ 
ment  and  some  of  its  consequences”  (the  law 
of  cause  and  effect),  “original  sin,  the  bridge 
by  which  we  pass  from  natural  and  revealed 
religion.”  The  final  conference  is  upon  “God’s 
method  of  preserving  his  revelation  to  all  ages. 
The  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  This 
and  the  following  paper  on  “the  Angliean 
Church  and  Protestantism”  show  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  position  of  the  writer,  and  give  reason 
to  distrust  some  of  his  conclusions  and  with 
them  his  basal  principle.  His  principal  con¬ 
troversy  is  with  Harnack  and  the  “Higher 
Critics.”  In  the  course  of  some  ten  pages  he 
undertakes  to  refute  Harnack  without  citing  a 
single  passage  in  proof.  Of  higher  criticism 
he  says  that  “it  can  be  used  safely  only  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  An¬ 
glican  critics,  he  says,  “have  not  been  origina¬ 
tors,  but  have  taken  bodily  what  they  already 
found  prepared  for  them.”  The  author’s  po¬ 
sitions  are  quite  consistent,  but  they  are  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  He  is  a  Catholic,  and  his  positions  are  di¬ 
rectly  at  odds  with  those  that  characterize  the 
Protestants.  ,A  new  era  is  dawning  and  old 
things  will  pass  away.  With  them  many  cher¬ 
ished  beliefs  will  go,  doubtless,  but  the  best 
and  truest  of  all  will  remain  (Philadelphia: 
Jacobs  and  Company). 

The  new  edition  of  Dean  Farrar’s  IVestmin- 
ster  .  Ihhey  has  a  pathetic  interest  wholly  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  the  publishers  when  they  ar¬ 
ranged  for  its  publication  in  honor  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  The  vohune  is  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  and  contains  two  illustrations — a  view 
of  the  Abbey  and  of  the  Poet’s  Corner  and  also 
of  that  bust  of  I^ongfellow  which,  as  the  in¬ 
scription  reads,  “was  placed  among  the  mem¬ 
orials  of  the  poets  of  England  by  the  English 
admirers  of  an  American  poet.”  With  Dean 
Farrar’s  description  of  the  Abbey,  well  known 
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to  all  tourists,  is  bound  up  a  Chapter  on  the 
Poet’s  Corner  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley — of 
all  men  best  qualified  to  speak  on  this  inspir¬ 
ing  subject.  The  volume  is  made  complete  by 
a  chronological  description  of  the  poets  and 
men  of  letters  whose  memorials  have  been 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  (New  York: 
M.  F.  Mansfield  and  A.  Wessels.  Pp.  6o.  50 
cents) . 

The  story  teller  has  some  facilities  for  ex¬ 
pounding  his  views  which  the  editor  lacks. 
When  an  editor  turns  story  teller  he  is  apt  to 
make  the  worst  of  his  opportunities.  In  a  recent 
volume  by  Israel  Putnam  is  a  romance  of  the 
Philippines:  Daniel  Overton.  The  author  has 
spent  a  considerable  time,  two  years  or  so, 
in  the  islands  and  has  become  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  been  set 
there  for  solution.  Of  course  there  is  a  love- 
story  in  the  book,  but  there  are  other  things 
as  well.  Questions  of  policy  are  discussed  and 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  many  items  which 
the  newspapers  fail  to  mention  or  notice.  They 
are  given  a  prominence  that  they  could  not 
attain  otherwise,  and  they  are  put  in  a  setting 
which  makes  them  practical  and  not  merely 
theoretical  or  forensic.  (New  York:  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company.  1902.  i2mo.  $1.20 
net). 

Literary  Notes 

The  current  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  an 
entertaining  editorial  on  Keeping  the  Fourth 
of  July,  which  is  followed  by  a  summary  of 
our  two  years  Legislation  in  Porto  Rico,  by 
William  F.  Willoughby,  and  articles  on  the 
effects  of  race  prejudice  both  at  home  and 
in  our  new  dependencies  by  Andrew  Shedd 
and  James  A.  Leroy,  respectively.  Edward 
Dowden  has  a  charming  Study  of  Walter 
Pater,  while  fiction  is  represented  by  short 
stories,  and  the  opening  chapter  of  Baroness 
Von  Hutten’s  The  Lady  of  the  Beeches. 

Though  a  fiction  number,  the  July  Century 
has  much  of  very  solid  interest.  A  certain 
tragic  element  inheres  in  Paul  Leicester  Ford’s 
short  story,  believed  to  be  the  last  piece  of 
fiction  from  his  pen.  Professor  Robert  T. 
Hill  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Volcano 
Systems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  topic 
likely  to  attract  many  readers.  Julian  Ralph 
has  a  paper  on  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
an  admirable  tinted  portrait  of  England’s  pre¬ 
mier  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  number. 
There  is  a  Personal  Recollection  of  Carlyle 
by  James  D.  Hague  with  illustrations,  and 
Eugene  Field,  the  Humorist,  is  described  by 
his  friend  Francis  Wilson. 

One  of  the  few  periodicals  to  note  the  fact 


m 

of  the  late  discovery  that  the  Centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Alexander  Dumas  the  elder  was 
on  July  24,  i8o2,instead  of  1803  is  the  Book¬ 
man  of  which  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  July  issue  gives  considerable  to  this 
master  of  French  style  and  fiction.  An  il¬ 
lustrated  article  from  the  pen  of  G.  R.  Ches¬ 
terton  is  also  devoted  to  Dumas.  The  late 
Francis  Bret  Harte  has  an  appreciation  from 
reminiscence,  opinions  and  anecdotes  relating 
to  this  portrayer  of  early  times  in  (California. 

The  readers  of  Brick  Church  Life,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  monthly  published  by  the  Brick  Church, 
Rochester,  have  this  month  the  benefit  of  a 
delightful  and  fully  illustrated  article.  Going 
Down  to  Jericho,  unsigned  but  doubtless  from 
the  pen  of  the  co-pastor.  Dr.  G.  B.  F.  Hal- 
lock,  lately  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  Holy 
Land.  There  is  further  a  fine  Children’s  Day 
sermon  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor. 
This  church  will  keep  “open  house  all  sum¬ 
mer.” 

Scribner’s  Magazine  for  July  is  especially 
happy  in  its  opening  paper.  In  an  Old  French 
Garden  by  Will  H.  Low,  who  furnishes  a  de¬ 
lightful  description  to  accompany  the  illustra¬ 
tions  from  his  paintings.  The  delicate  color¬ 
ing  of  some  of  them  is  well  reproduced  while 
others  are  in  black  and  white.  James  Robb 
Church,  Assistant  U.  S.  Surgeon  on  the  re¬ 
lief-ship  Dixie,  has  given  a  short  recital  of 
some  interesting  experiences  in  the  Martin¬ 
ique  Pompeii.  Travel  and  fiction  are  also  well 
represented. 

The  July  number  of  Country  Life  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  full  of  suggestions  for  beautifying  the 
house  and  grounds  of  people  of  moderate 
means.  The  opening  paper  by  John  Wright 
Buckham  gives  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  colonial  doorways  of  Old  Salem.  A 
Plea  for  the  Pony  by  John  Burns  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  child-lovers.  The  month¬ 
ly  calender  of  occupation  offers  much  to  those 
who  stay  at  home,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
go  away. 

An  .Author  in  Her  Summer  Home  is  the 
title  of  an  interview  with  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  given  by  Isabel  Gordon  Curtis  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Good  Housekeeping  with  a  new  portrait 
of  this  author  and  pictures  of  the  home. 

New  Publications 

The  Outlook .  Company. — Folk  Tales  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  George  Kennan.  $1.00  net. 

A.  Wessels  Company. — Westminster  Abbey. 

Dean  Farrar.  50  cents. 

P.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. — Careless  Jane 
and  Other  Tales.  Katherine  Pyle.  75  cents 
net. — Rossetti  Ford.  Maddox  Hueffer.  7.s 
cents  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. — James  Chal¬ 
mers.  Richard  Lovett.  $1.50  net. — Village 
Work  in  India.  Norman  Russell.  $1.00  ne«. 
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Periodicals 

For  June. — Brick  Church  Life. 

For  July. — Ledger  Monthly;  Country  Life; 

World’s  Work;  Scribner’s;  Bookman;  La¬ 
dies’  Home  Journal;  Missionary  Review  of 

The  World ;  Woman’s  Home  Companion ; 

Atlantic  Monthly;  McClure’s;  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman; 

Century. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets 

Union  Service  Book  for  Vacation  Sundays. 
Published  by  the  Rochester  Auxiliary  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance,  5  cents  ; 
Woman’s  Occidental  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Simmons  College,  Boston  ; 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  Statistics  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  of  India  for  1901  ;  Year  Book,  1901, 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
Memorial  Number  ;  Oberlin  Review  ;  Wells 
College,  1901-1902. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord* 

The  first  testing  as  a  nation — a  body 
of  people  capable  of  acting  tc^ether  for 
self  defense  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  a  captain,  soon  came.  The  Amalekites 
dispute  their  journey  across  the  Sinai- 
tic  peninsula,  and  were  defeated;  yet  in 
such  a  way  as,  while  disciplining  the  Is- 
laelites  in  the  art  of  war,  also  showed 
them  that  the  victory  was  of  God  (Ex. 
xvii  :8-i6). 

A  visit  from  Jethro,  Moses’  father-in- 
law,  occurring  when  the  fight  with  Ama- 
lek  had  given  Israel  that  sense  of  fellow’- 
ship  and  mutual  dependence  necessary 
before  a  people  can  be  organized  into  a 
State  led  to  the  formation  of  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  civil  organization  (chap,  xviii.), 
and  the  people  were  ready  formally  to 
receive  the  law  of  God  and  formally  to 
accept  Jehovah  as  their  Ck)d  and  Ruler. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the 
whole  nation  heard  the  voice  of  God  ut¬ 
tering  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  account  (xix;20-25)  to 
indicate  this,  and  everything  to  the  con¬ 
trary  when  the  passage  is  read  without 
our  chapter  and  verse  divisions.  Chap¬ 
ter  xix  :25i.  XX  ;i  should  be  read  continu¬ 
ously.  Mo.ses  and  Aaron  alone  were 
called  up  into  the  mount  (xix  124,)  and 
on  going  down  to  the  people  Moses 

•  IVTKRNATIONAI,  Lrrson  fof  July  T;^.  tgoj  :  Thf  Ten 
C  'mmandments  Exodus  xx.,  i-ii.  Golofn  Tkxt:  Luke 
X  .  27.  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart. 


"spake  unto  them:  ‘And  God  spake  all 
these  words,  saying,’  ”  with  all  that  fol¬ 
lows.  Otherwise  there  is  no  indication 
of  what  Moses  “spake.”  The  question 
is  important  only  to  those  who  desire 
to  get  as  clear  a  realization  of  the  facts 
as  is  possible  at  this  distance  of  time 
and  experience. 

A  comparison  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  as  given  in  Exodus,  with  the  par¬ 
allel  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (v:6-2i), 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  vital 
words  in  which  the  Law  was  first  given 
to  Israel.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind  as 
we  pursue  our  study. 

As  we  see  the  Ten  Commandments 
written  up  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
our  churches,  they  are  always  divided  in¬ 
to  two  "tables”  (Ex.  xxxii:i8),  four 
upon  one  and  six  upon  the  other.  This 
is  the  division  usually  adopted  by  Pro¬ 
testant  churches,  the  first  four  command¬ 
ments  being  held  to  concern  duty  to  our 
neighbor.  The  earlier  Jews,  howerver, 
divided  them  as  five  of  piety  and  five  of 
probity,  and  the  best  recent  scholars 
adopt  this  view.  The  family  relation¬ 
ship  was  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel,  reverence  to  parents 
was  a  symbol  of  the  reverence  due  to 
God,  and  in  a  lower  degree  the  same  sen¬ 
timent.  The  whole  tenor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching  is  to  make  reverence  to 
parents  a  religious  as  distinguished  from 
a  social  duty,  and  the  tenor  of  Christian 
teaching  is  the  same.  Thus  divided,  the 
order  of  the  commandments  in  each  table 
is  seen  to  proceed  from  higher  to  lower. 
The  first  forbids  sin  against  the  unique 
personality  of  God;  the  second,  against 
the  spirituality  of  His  nature;  the  third, 
against  His  name:  the  fourth,  against 
His  holy  day.  and  the  fifth,  against  His 
earthly  representatives.  Thus  the  order 
is  from  thought  (i..  ii.)  to  word  (iii.) 
and  deed  (iv.  v). 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  impress¬ 
ive  cogency  of  *^^0  Preface  (v:2).  It  is 
the  appeal  to  experience.  The  first  mes¬ 
sage  of  God  to  Israel  by  Moses  had  been 
the  appeal  to  testimony  (iii;is).  but  now 
Israel  knew  God  bv  personal  experience 
(comp.  John  ivrqa),  and  were  therefore 
l)reparcd,  not  by  fear,  but  bv  gratitude, 
for  farther  teaching.  God  is  not  "un¬ 
known  and  unknowable.”  We  may 
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know  Him  by  His  acts,  and  we  can  know 
(nir  closest  friend  in  no  other  way. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Constant  Companionship 

M.,  July  7.  The  test  of  coinritUeshlii.  1  John  2: 
l-»>. 

T.,  '•  s.  Knocking.  Kev.  If:  til— 22. 

W.,  “  y.  The  VVoril  within.  Col.  3 :  14—17. 

T.,  “  10.  Friends.  John  15:  13—16. 

F.,  “  11.  The  hope  of  glory.  Col.  1:  21—29. 

S.,  “  12.  Our  Helper.  Heb.  13:  1—6. 

Sun.,  July  13.  Topic — Constant  companionship. 

John  14:  15-28;  Mat.  28:  20. 

Hozv  can  zve  obtain  Christ  for  our  Compan¬ 
ion? 

Hozjj  can  zee  be  sure  that  Christ  is  zvith  us? 

IV hat  gains  zvill  come  to  us  from  Christ’s 
presence? 

In  order  to  obtain  the  companionship  of 
Christ  we  must  first  love  him.  His  religion 
is  a  personal  religion,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
most  personal  in  all  its  applications.  Christ 
outside  of  our  life  can  be  nothing  to  us,  but 
his  spirit  in  us  is  the  hope  of  glory.  Those 
that  live  close  to  Christ  may  be  compared  to 
men  in  a  fortress  which  has  within  it  an  un¬ 
failing  fountain.  No  matter  how  many  enem¬ 
ies  may  surround  the  fort,  they  cannot  cut 
off  this  supply  of  life-giving  water. 

If  we  love  Christ  we  shall  show  it  by  doing 
what  he  commands,  and  abiding  in  his  love. 
Is  his  joy  in  our  hearts?  If  it  is,  others  will 
see  the  result  of  his  companionship  in  your 
face  and  life.  The  face  of  Moses  told  that 
he  had  been  with  God.  After  the  twelve  had 
spent  three  years  with  the  Master,  even  their 
enemies  declared  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus  and  showed  the  effects.  What  do  men 
see  when  they  look  in  our  faces? 

Companionship  means  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  (i  John  3:6),  communion,  prayer. 
The  soul  that  does  not  pray  cannot  commune 
with  him  nor  understand  him.  We  are  given 
the  privilege  of  suffering  with  him  (i  Peter 
4  :i2-i6.) 

Christ  never  leaves  any  of  his  true  friends 
desolate;  if  we  will  only  use  the  eyes  of  our 
souls,  shutting  these  confusing  eyes  of  sense, 
we  can  see  our  Lord  smoothing  the  way  be¬ 
fore  us,  opening  up  the  tangles,  filling  up  the 
pits,  bridging  the  morasses,  warding  off  every 
danger,  and  sometimes  taking  us  up  bodily 
and  carrying  both  us  and  our  burden. 

We  are  often  relieved  and  glad  to  think  of 
Christ  as  near  at  hand  to  save  from  peril, 
and  to  help  over  hard  places.  But  the  dear¬ 
est  joys  of  companionship  are  not  in  the 


storm,  but  in  the  calm;  and  no  one  has  the 
best  companionship  with  Christ  who  does  not 
delight  to  take  to  Him  his  daily  pleasures  and 
successes  and  hopes. 

What  does  Revelation  tell  of  companionship 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  our  great  reward? 
(Rev.  3:21,  22,  chap.  21:23-27). 

The  Observation  Car 

The  Child  Fairy 

A  little  elf  from  fairy-land 
Came  straying  in  one  day; 

Her  golden  hair  was  loosely  bound 
Beneath  a  cap  of  gray. 

I  always  thought,  in  fairy-land. 

That  gowns  were  shiny  white ; 

But  ’twas  a  little  gingham  dress 
'I'hat  clothed  this  tiny  mite. 

And  hands,  I  thought,  were  always  clean. 
And  shoes  were  slippers  fair; 

But  oh,  my  high  born  visitor! 

What  fists!  Your  feet  are  bare! 

Those  eyes !  I  can  believe  that  they 
From  fairy- land  are  come; 

But  never  knew  I  such  a  noise 
Sounded  on  elfin’s  drum. 

And  fairies  lived  on  drops  of  dew 
I  thought,  but  now  I  see 
That  ginger  bread  is  fairies’  food, 

.‘\nd  fairies  children  be. 

Dear  fellow  passengers : — 

The  month  of  July  is  one  when  nearly 
every  one  may  have  a  few  days  in  the 
country  at  least,  and  many  have  the  whole 
month  and  August  too.  The  Conductor 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Passen¬ 
gers  in  The  Evangelist  Observation  Car 
as  to  how  they  are  spending  their  time. 
Perhaps  Mamma,  Auntie  or  Sister  will 
put  down  what  the  sharper  eyes  of  the 
little  people  see. 

July  is  the  month  of  insects  and  butter¬ 
flies.  The  song  of  the  birds  is  now  more 
rare,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  humming 
and  buzzing  of  yellow  jackets,  wasps, 
bees  and  bumble  bees,  busy  with  their 
visit  to  the  blossoms,  getting  food  for 
the  young  ones,  adding  cells  to  their 
homes  and  laying  up  stores  of  good 
things  for  the  winter.  The  industrious 
ants  are  seen  everywhere  and  well  re¬ 
pay  watching.  Beetles  of  many  varieties 
may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  still 
water  and  ponds,  under  boards,  or  wan¬ 
dering  here  and  there,  prospecting,  from 
now  until  fall.  Flies,  gnats  and  mos- 
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quitoes  increase  in  number  and  dragon¬ 
flies  flit  about  with  their  brilliant  long 
bodies  and  gauzy  wings.  They  are  often 
called  mosquito-hawks  and  deserve  the 
name.  I  have  known  of  three  of  these 
fierce  looking  creatures  clearing  a  room 
of  the  elusive  p>est;  but  the  dragon-flies 
are  harmless  friends  of  man.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  try  to  find  what  work  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  given  these  crea¬ 
tures  to  do ;  for  every  one  of  them,  even 
wasps  and  mosquitoes,  are  of  some  use. 
Awaiting  notes  of  our  passengers’  ob¬ 
servations  for  this  column. 

Your  interested. 

Conductor. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

We  are  beginning  to  have  beautiful 
summer  Sundays  now — week-days,  too, 
but  somehow  a  beautiful  Sunday  is  the 
best  of  all.  Sometimes  when  you  want 
to  lie  outdoors  all  day  long,  and  it  seems 
very  hard  work  to  get  up  and  go  to 
church  and  Sunday  school,  just  think  to 
yourself:  “Perhaps  my  pastor  or  my 
Sunday-school  teacher  would  like  to  sit 
out  in  the  woods  or  on  a  cool  piazza  too. 
And  if  he  can  take  so  much  pains  unsel¬ 
fishly  because  some  people  like  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday-school,  why  it  would 
be  only  kind  of  me  to  go  and  show  that 
I  appreciate  it.”  Or  think  to  yourself: 
“  Here  all  these  beautiful  days  have  been 
given  me  to  enjoy,  and  I  wake  up  in  the 
morning  feeling  so  full  of  life  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  I  want  to  take  just  a  little  quiet 
time  on  Sunday  to  thank  Him  who  has 
sent  these  days.  Most  people  do  this  by 
going  to  church  and  Sunday-school  and 
as  this  seems  to  be  the  way  people  have 
taken  so  long,  it  must  be  a  good  one.” 

I  don’t  really  suppose  you  will  think 
this  exactly  1  Because  the  healthier  and 
happier  a  boy  is,  the  less  he  is  troubled 
about  pondering  out  why  he  ought  to  do 
anything.  He  just  does  it,  or  doesn’t  do 
it !  And  you — all  of  you  whom  I  have 
seen,  at  least — seem  to  be  happy  and 
healthy.  I  expect  if  I  should  see  you 
next  September  or  October  you  would  all 
be  as  brown  as  young  Indians,  and  point¬ 
ing  with  pride  to  a  very  well-developed 
muscle !  That’s  right. 


I  just  happened  to  think  that  1  prortl- 
ised  the  Debate  surely  for  this  week — but 
where  is  it?  I  think  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  stop  making  promises  for  other  people, 
for  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  them  ! 
You  see,  this  is  rather  a  bad  time  for  all 
the  boys  on  account  of  exams.  I  should 
have  postponed  it  two  weeks  if  I  had 
thought.  So  now  expect  the  Debate 
when  you  see  it !  Just  one  paper  has 
arrived  so  far. 

Cuthbert  Long  writes  that  his  father 
is  very  ill,  for  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
sorry,  and  I  hope  Cuthbert  will  write 
me  soon  that  he  is  better.  Mr.  Long 
was  at  our  annual  meeting,  as  I  hope 
some  other  fathers  will  be  next  year. 
Cuthbert  also  says :  “  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  nice  if  girls  ever  were  had  in 
the  L.  D.  O.  Club,  to  have  two  depart¬ 
ments,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls?” 
That  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  we*shall 
consider  it  when  we  have  girls.  I  don’t 
believe  we  need  to  say  “if.”  Mean¬ 
while,  the  L.  D.  O.  sisters  can  do  a  little 
helping  (sisters  are  pretty  good  at  that, 
boys,  did  you  know  it  ?)  and  see — quietly 
— that  these  postals  for  Sundays  are  an¬ 
swered  and  returned  to  me  by  July  lo. 
Will  you  please,  sissers. 

I  wonder  when  I  shall  have  the  names 
of  new  members  whom  some  of  you  men¬ 
tioned  at  our  meeting?  I  am  waiting 
for  them.  Here  is  a  rather  pretty  little 
poem  about  Sunday  bells  that  I  found  in 
some  paper. 

The  Chime  of  Sunday  Bells 

The  chimes  of  Sunday  bells, 

How  clear  their  music  rings! 

They  bid  the  soul  break  earthly  bonds 
And  soar  to  heavenly  things. 

Their  slowly  throbbing  tones 
In  all  hearts  echoes  wake; 

To  some  they  bring  a  joyful  peace. 

To  some  sad  memories  take. 

And  ringing  on  and  on 
Sublimely,  solemnly. 

They  seem  to  sound  the  measured  tread 
Of  God’s  eternity. 

What  melodies  divine 
Those  lifeless  metals  pour! 

How  bleeding  souls  recall  through  them 
Their  faded  hopes  of  yore! 

When  borne  upon  the  winds. 

Each  peaceful  Sunday  morn. 

That  sobbing  music  sendeth  forth 
Tunes  old  yet  never  worn. 


New  Fresh  Air  Horae  at  Twin  Island 


Home.  The  responsibility  of  the  three 
year  olds  was  a  little  too  great,  even  had 
their  mothers  been  willing  to  let  them 
go  without  them,  but  there  were  enough 
between  five  and  six  to  make  a  nice 
party.  Last  Wednesday  morning  they 
gathered  most  happily  in  the  school¬ 
room,  quite  oblivious  of  the  pouring  rain 
which  was  rather  depressing  to  the  elders 
who  were  wondering  how  they  could  get 
their  little  charges  as  far  as  the  elevated 
station  without  a  drenching.  Just  as 


driver.  The  latter  was  greatly  enter¬ 
tained  by  four  year  old  Abbey,  who 
talked  to  him  incessantly  of  the  flowers 
aloVxg  the  roadside  and  the  good  time 
she  was  going  to  have  picking  them. 

The  big  house  which  had  'eemed  so 
oppressively  quiet  before  became  a  very 
different  place  as  this  gay  and  laughing 
party  entered  the  large  hall. 

The  children  were  divided  into  three 
sets  among  the  teachers,  each  of  the 
latter  to  sleep  in  the  room  with  her 


Our  First  Fresh  Air  Party 


I  know  that  many  hearts. 

Hearts  hungering,  lone  and  poor. 

Will  dream  of  homes,  of  country  bells. 

Or  church-yards  on  the  moor. 

Not  those  alone  who  still 
Can  kneel  in  hopeful  prayer 
Rejoice  to  hear  the  chiming  bells. 

Their  magic  spells  in  air; 

Though  joyless  is  my  heart 
Where  pain  forever  dwells, 

I  love  to  hear  your  simple  tunes, 

O  chimes  of  Sunday  Bells ! 

Our  First  Fresh  Air  Party 

Clara  Field 

The  happy  suggestion  of  making  the 
last  week  of  the  kindergarten  an  out¬ 
door  session,  by  taking  it  bodily,  teach¬ 
ers  and  all,  up  to  Twin  Island, was  imme¬ 
diately  adopted,  for  it  seemed  a  delight¬ 
ful  opening  of  the  season  at  the  new 


Miss  Waterbury  had  went  in  desperation 
to  see  if  a  covered  furniture  van  could 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
heavy  clouds  lightened  and  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  little  procession  made 
its  way  safe  and  dry  to  Chatham  Square 
Stal'Dn.  The  happy  babies,  for  they 
looked  nothing  more,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  by  the  way,  and  other  passengers 
were  ever  ready  to  help  them  or  enjoy 
their  enthusiasm  as  they  got  out  into 
the  country  and  espied  a  chicken  or  a 
cow  from  the  car  windows.  Each  child 
wanted  to  see  every  one  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  creatures,  so  the  short  journey  was 
full  of  excitements. 

Then  the  drive  from  Bartow  station 
to  Twin  Island  was  a  thrilling  experience 
in  these  little  lives.  A  stage  was  await¬ 
ing  in  which  they  were  all  packed,  three 
being  put  upon  the  front  seat  with  the 
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special  charges  and  be  entirely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  them.  By  the  time  this  was 
settled,  and  the  small  bundles  of  clothes 
deposited  in  the  proper  rooms,  dinner 
war  announced, and  it  was  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  these  little  tots  gather  about  the 
table  and  sing  their  simple  grace : 
“  Thank  Him !  Thank  Him  all  ye  little 
children!  God  is  Love!  God  is  Love.” 
Ample  justice  was  done  to  the  meat  and 
rice  and  bread  and  gravy,  but  the  simple 
tapioca  pudding,  which  was  expected  to 
prove  very  inviting,  was  too  different 
from  anything  they  were  accustomed  to 
and  failed  to  tempt  them. 

Miss  Waterbury  went  up  to  see  them 
safely  established  and  when  she  left  they 
were  all  gathered  on  the  broad  piazza 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  grass  to  dry 
so  they  could  taste  the  full  delight  of  the 
“real  country.”  Fortunately  there  is  a 
big  room  in  which  they  can  romp  and 
plaj"  on  the  rainy  days  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  so  many  this  season.  The 
plan  was  to  have  the  kindergarten  ex¬ 
ercises  every  morning  under  the  trees 
and  to  spend  the  afternoon  playing  on 
the  grass  and  on  the  beach. 

On  the  26th  when  this  happy  week  is 
over,  a  party  of  mothers  and  babies  is 


to  follow'  and  then  early  in'  July,  after 
the  schools  close,  the  regular  Fresh  Air 
Season  opens,  and  we  hope  to  keep  the 
big  house  as  full  as  it  can  hold  through 
the  w'arm  weather.  The  only  question 
will  be  that  of  funds,  and  we  can  manage 
that  if  the  money  continues  to  come  asj^it 
has  of  late.  We  are  more  than  grateful 
for  all  the  kind  responses  to  our*  appeals 
and  wish  to  add  our  special  thanks  here 
for  $3.50  received  from  the  sweet  young 
invalid  whose  name  and  address  we  do 
not  know;  also  $1.00  from  Lake  Hopat- 
cong,  N.  J.,  and  $2.00  from  “An*  Active 
Worker  ” 

If  there  are  any  college  girls  who  de¬ 
sire  to  spend  a  summer  studying  settle¬ 
ment  work,  not  in  the  hot  city  but'on[an 
Island  in  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  su¬ 
perb,  house  which  has  been  lent  by  the 
city  for  our  Fresh  Air  work,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  accommodate  two  or  three  such, 
they  paying  board  at  five  dollars  a  week. 
They  will  find  it  a  delightful  place  in 
which  to  pursue  their  social  studies,  and 
one  presenting  varied  conditions,  as  we 
take  mothers  and  even  fathers — for 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays — 
with  the  children. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


Westchester  Presbytery  met  in  the  Day¬ 
spring  Church  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  17th. 
Reports  were  received  from  the  commissioners 
to  the  Assembly  and  from  the  committee  on 
Young  People’s  Societies.  The  Rev.  W.  P. 
Stevenson  was  received  from  the  Syracuse 
Presb)rtery  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Church  of  Yonkers,  his  installation  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  The  Rev.  John 
M.  Trout  accepted  a  call  from  the  Greenburgh 
church  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  on  July  23d,  as  follows:  The  Ser¬ 
mon,  the  Rev.  Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary;  the  Charge  to  the 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Strauss,  of  Peeks- 
kill ;  the  Charge  to  the  People,  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Ingham,  of  Irvington;  the  Prayer 
of  Installation,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Niven,  D.D., 
Mstor  emeritus.  A  call  from  the  White 
Plains  church  for  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Pelham  Manor 
church,  was  acted  upon  as  a  request  for  trans¬ 
lation,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Pelham 
Manor  church,  expressed  through  its  commis¬ 
sioners,  the  request  was  granted.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  begins  his  work  at  White  Plains  at 
once,  and  will  be  installed  at  a  date  to  be  de¬ 
termined  later  on. 


The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  June  13,  re¬ 
ceived  Rev.  John  M.  Richardson  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva  and  dismissed  Rev. 
Raymond  H;  Stearns  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ot¬ 
sego,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Stevenson  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Westchester.  Rev,  Wm.  R. 
Sawtelle  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Fulton.  Arrangements  were  made  to  install 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Oswego,  June  26,  and  Rev.  John  M. 
Richardson  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Chitten- 
ango,  July  17.  An  adjourned  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  First  Church  of  Syracuse,  July  7, 
at  1 :30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Accessories 

Alpena,  S.  D. — The  new  house  of  worship 
is  nearing  completion.  Pastor  L.  T.  lobe 
also  minister  to  the  Rose  Hill  Church  nine 
miles  away  which  is  about  to  undertake  to 
build  a  house  of  worship. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Church  of  the  Coven¬ 
ant,  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail,  pastor,  on  June  8th, 
received  nine  new  members,  eight  on  confess¬ 
ion  of  faith.  This  makes  65  received  since 
Jan.  1st,  55  of  these  on  confession  of  faith. 
This  congregation  which  has  been  wor- 
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shipping  in  a  very  common  wooden  building, 
and  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  edifice,  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  build  a  brick  structure  to  cost  a 
little  over  $20,000.  The  old  building  has  been 
moved  off  of  the  foundation  and  building  is 
soon  to  commence.  A  fairly  good  start  has 
been  made  financially.  But  as  this  congrega¬ 
tion  contains  no  men  of  wealth,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  appeal  in  part  to  outside  aid,  to 
avoid  too  heavy  a  burden  of  debt.  The  need 
of  the  structure  contemplated,  and  the  hope¬ 
ful  field  of  usefulness  for  this  church,  justify 
such  appeal. 

Hitchcock,  S.  D. — This  church  recently  re¬ 
ceived  four  more  accessions  and  for  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  engaged  as  stated  supply  tiie  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hill  of  Huron. 
He  also  cares  for  Lake  Byron  eighteen  miles 
distant,  which  recently  received  two  more 
members. 

Jamestown,  N.  D. — At  a  recent  communion 
eighteen  new  members  were  received,  seven¬ 
teen  upon  confession  of  faith.  Additions  to 
the  church  are  being  made  at  every  commun¬ 
ion  and  the  congregations  are  increasing. 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Taylor  pastor. 

Madison,  .S.  D. — Sevetiiccn  new  members 
have  been  recently  welcomed  to  this  church, 
most  of  them  by  profession. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  Fifty-five  new  members  wcie  re¬ 
ceived  May  4th,  upon  the  return  of  pastor  S. 
Edward  Young  and  Mrs.  Young  fn^in  Pal¬ 
estine  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  work 
w.is  well  sustained  in  his  absence  under  the 
preaching  of  the  now  lamented  President  John 
Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin,  President  Moffat 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Dr.  McKibbin 
of  Cincinnati,  and  other  preachers.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-six  have  joined  on  profes¬ 
sion  during  the  past  year  and  eleven  hundred 
and  twelve  have  joined  during  the  present 
pastorate,  over  four-fifths  of  them  adults  on 
profession  of  faith.  The  annual  meeting  May 
5th,  found  this  down  town  unendowed  church 
out  of  debt  with  a  balance  ahead. 

WiLKiNSBURG,  Pa. — Presb)rterian  Church 
received  51  new  members  June  ist,  making 
members  of  the  church  1,608.  Four  years  out 
of  six,  the  addition  on  confession  of  fai^ 
to  this  church  has  been  above  107.  In  this 
church  the  men  outnumber  the  women  in 
church  attendance  especially  in  the  evening. 
A  mission  church  has  been  started  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  church  and  shows  signs  of  rapid 
growth. 

General  News 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — At  the  Central  Church, 
Sunday,  May  4th,  Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins  preached 
for  the  first  time  since  his  return  from  his 
Californian  trip.  Communion  was  celebrated, 
and  twenty-three  persons  united  with  the 
church.  During  the  pastor’s  absence,  and  to 
which  he  referred,  occurred  the  death  from  the 
ranks  of  the  eldership  of  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Baker. 

Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson,  the  evangelist, 
who  has  occupied  the  pulpit  in  Dr.  Stebbins’ 


absence,  preached  his  closing  sermon  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  :5abbath. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. — Rev.  A.  Y.  Wilcox,  Pastor. 
The  individual  communion  service  which  was 
used  for  the  first  time  at  the  April  Commun¬ 
ion  is  gaining  much  satisfaction. 

A  series  of  three  sermons  on  Sacred  Music 
given  by  the  pastor  has  awakened  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  music  of  the  church.  Copies  of 
the  Hymnary  have  been  provided  for  the  en¬ 
tire  congregation.  During  the  last  twelve 
months,  forty-six  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  thirty-nine  on  confession  of  faith. 

Oceanside,  L.  I. — The  congregation  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  lately 
gave  a  reception  to  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wright, 
two  weeks  ago,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  A.  Pearsall  in  recognition  of  the  five 
years  of  his  pastorate,  which  have  just  recent¬ 
ly  closed.  The  proceedings  included  the 
presentation  of  a  well-filled  ourse.  Mr. 
Wright  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
organization  pass  from  a  Home  Mission  to  a 
Self-Supporting  Church,  besides  contributing 
to  most  of  the  Boards  of  our  Church.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  building, 
and  much  interest  has  been  developed  among 
the  young  people.  The  pastor  has  worked 
loyally  for  the  Sunday  School  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

Pocono  Mountain  Resorts. 

Within  three  hours  of  New  York  are  some  of  the  most 
delightful  mountain  resorts  of  the  East,  ranging  in  height 
from  1600  to  noo  feet.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  which  operates  a  special  fast 
express  service  on  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoons  for 
business  men  desiring  to  spend  Sunday  with  their  families. 
These  trains  return  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning, 
respectively,  affording  a  comtortable  week-end  escape 
from  town.  Interesting  information  about  these  places 
will  be  found  in  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,  a  little 
book  just  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
contains  a  series  of  delightful  sketches,  entitled  “The 
Rxperiences  of  Pa.”  Send  five  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W. 
Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City,  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE. 

Reached  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  the  Picturesque  Trunk  Line  of 
America,  is  the  most  direct  route  to  Chautauqua  Lake,  and 
is  the  only  line  without  change  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Its  solid 
vettibuled  trains,  consisting  of  luxurious  day  coaches, 
sleeping  cars  and  dining  cars,  are  everywhere  protected 
by  block  safety  signals.  The  dining  car  service,  which  is 
maintained  on  a  high  standard  by  the  railroad  company 
itself,  is  worth  especial  mention.  Breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper  in  regular  dining  cars  are  served  a  la  carte,  and 
the  passenger  pays  only  for  what  is  ordered. 

Excursions  to  Chautauqua. 

On  July  4  and  ac,  iqot,  the  Erie  Railroad  will  run  special 
thirty-day  excursions  to  Chautauqua  Lake,  at  rate  of 
tii.oo  from  New  York,  9(4-00  from  Chicago,  tii.30  from 
Cincinnati,  and  at  proportionate  rates  from  all  intermedi¬ 
ate  stations  on  its  lines 

Chautguqua  folder— beautifully  illustrated,  may  be  bad 
on  application  to  any  ERIE  ticket  agent,  or  to  D.  W. 
COOKE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York. 
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Harriman,  Tenn. — This  Church  has  quad-  I  ni  aip  bbecrvtBDIAI  IPAncUV 
rupled  its  membership  during  the  past  four  |  j„hn  mjir  F„?„dJJon"  ve«r. 

years  under  the  ministrations  ot  the  Kev.  John  cwdu<«i.>ii«i.  prciuitfi.  f.ir  any  Amerii«n  New  buiwiuCT. 

P.  MacPhie.  The  church  property  has  been  i 

very  much  improved  and  there  has  been  har-  John  c.  sharpe,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Prin.,  Biairatown,  j 
mony  and  g^rowth  along  all  lines  of  church  | 

work.  -  —  - 


II 


The  New 

Overlocnd 

Limited 

Electric  Lighted  trains  to  the 
coast  daily  with  Superb  Com¬ 
partment  and  Observation 
Car,  Dining  Car,  Buffet  and 
Library  Car,  with  bath  and 
barber,  and  Standard  Sleeping 
Cars  with  drawing  rooms. 
Leaves  Chicago  daily  8  p.  m. 

VIA 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  ANO 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R’YS 

The  Beet  of  Everything. 

ALL  AGCNT8  SELL  TICKETS  BY 
THIS  ROUTE 


TOUR  or  THr  ORIENT 

Egypt,  the  Nile.  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Italy.  Select  party.  Unexcelled  Arrangements. 
Twenty-second  Season.  _  - 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine,  (Jlen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  HIUI-  TOP  HOUSE. 

Pompey.  X. 

Accomodates  loo  guests.  Elevation  1800  feet.  Free 
from  Malaria  and  Hay  fever.  No  mosqu'toes.  Delight¬ 
ful  drives.  Golf.  Tennis. 

Seven  hours  from  N.  Y.  to  Onativia  Station,  via  D.  L.  & 
W.,  thence  four  miles  by  carriage  Send  for  booklet. 

C.  A.  PETRIE. 


CBB8T  VIKW  SANATORIUM  • 

‘Jreenwlch,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
uimforts.  H.  H.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,  OHIj 

The  forty-eighth  year  opens  September 
10,  1902.  Location  exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  One  hour  from 
Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and  Vandalia  Ex¬ 
press  routes.  Full  classical  courses. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Physical  Culture.  Accom¬ 
modations  limited.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.  D.,  President 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wltsahlckon  Helghta, 

CheAtnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  Patterson,  Head  Master. 


■■■MYCnDn  Year  begins  Sept.  24th,  T902.  Open 
Ulllf  I  riJnU  college  graduates  of  all  denom- 
I  inationt  on  equal  terms. 

j  training  THEOLOGICAL  ^"q^irpment 

SpMial  courses  in  Missions  and  Re-  CCUIIIJIRV 
ligious  Pedagogy.  Apply  to  wCIHIlllini 

PROF.  91.  W.  J.tCOBUS,  HARTFORD,  CO.VW. 


THEOLOGICAL 

>  in  Missions  and  Re-  CCIIIIIJIDV 
gy.  Apply  to  wCHIIlllini 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


A.WD  OW 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Book. 

A.  W.  ECCLBSTORB,  8.  P.  A. 
38$  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ROANOKEcok'yEGE, 

Courses  for  Degrees ;  also  Coin'l  Course.  German,  Krereh 
and  Spanish  taught.  Uhrarv.iS.ono  volumes.  Mountain 
location.  No  har-rooins.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue 
free.  .Address  the  President,  Salem,  Va. 


A  Christian  Home  School 

mAAA  j»ays  expenses  for  a  year  In  Genesee  Wes- 
9£||U  fe.van  Seiniiiary,  Lima,  N.  Y.  Located  on 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  In  the  Garden  spot  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State,  near  Rochester.  One  of  the  oldet  and  beet 
schools  in  the  east.  Most  others  get  f  SOO  tor  equal 
accomodations.  Full  courses,  with  special  attention 
to  English  Bible.  Social  and  religious  life,  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Business  and 
shorthand.  Write  to  President,  B.  W.  HUTCHIN¬ 
SON,  D.  D.,  for  information. 


[THOMPSON’S  EYE  WATER 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Membere  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all ilrst-class  Invest-  I 

ment  Hecurltles  on  Commission,  aii  v woi-iiiwait.  i 
Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bank- 
ers.  Corporations,  Firms  and  InUi-  Od.'lll  llica 
vlduais  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  dtawn  broad  i 
on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  i 
in  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa.  ; 
International  Cheoqnes  Oartifloates  of  Deposit.  | 
T  PTTPDQ  rDPTlTT  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  ^ 
l^llCKd  Ur  Exchange,  and  make  j 

cable  Transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  i 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co  ,  London 


31  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

I  T  Have  Tested.. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgrages 

List  of  Mortgagee  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
BI^LSWORTH  at  JONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,Bo8TON.  Cham.of  Commerce, Chicago 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


LOANS 

•  esidents  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  valley  are 
renumerative  and  safe.  They  borrow  to 
build  homes,  brin^  new  land  under 
cultivation,  invest  in  live  stock,  etc. 

Fourteen  years  of  success  in  supply¬ 
ing  conservative  capitalists  with  high 
grade  first  mortgage  securities  warrants 
us  in  soliciting  correspondence  from 
parties  having  money  which  they  desire 
to  invest  in  real  estate  securities  of  un¬ 
questioned  safety.  The  charges  for  our 
services  are  moderate.  References  given. 

All  Correspondence  Promptly  Answered. 

F.  E.  NIcCURRIN  &  CO., 
Investment  Bankers  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


WESTERN  LANDS.  ' 

If  you  have  lands  for  sale,  send  descrifitions.  We  sell 
thousandsofacresandmaysellyours.  No Mie,  bo chsrce.  | 

SIX  PER  CENT  NET. 

Hava  von  Idle  moneyl  Wecaii  net  vousixpercenton  | 

sound,  first  mortcARe  secnrl^.  Safe  as  Government 
bonds.  26  years  experience.  Highest  referencaa.  For  I 
*ui.  Information  address, 

OIRKINB  A  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


ye;!r'^eyei."ii*ai;}TiioiiiPsoii*s  eye  whter 


J.V*  ALtXANOlR 

KRt  SsIDLN  I 


J  H  HYDE 

YlCt  PPFMUhNT 


FIRE  AND 
LIFE 

assurance  are  two 
very  dif  tereni  things.  A  Fire 
policy  may  mature  A  Life 
policy mature  if  kept 
in  fo  rce. Both  furnish  pro¬ 
tection,  but  a  Life  policy  on 
(he  Endowment  plan  furnish 
es  an  investment,  as  well 
as  protection. 

Here  is  the  result  in 
1902  of  Endowment  policy 
No  24L049,for$^,000, 

taken  out  twenty  years  a^o: 

Cash . $7,323.45 

This  is  a  return  ofall 
premiums  paid, and  $2,'?74. 
45  in  addition. 

Send  this  coupon  tor  pttrt/cu/u/  s 


THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  Dept.  No.  .'iS 
120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  information  regarding 

an  Endowment  for  $ . 

If  isRiied  to  a  man . years  of  age. 

Name . 


Address, 


Colorado 


for  your 


Summer  Outing: 


Peaks  three  miles  high, 
snow-clad  in  July — 
flashing  trout  streams — 
big  game — camping — 
mountain  climbing. 

Ask  for  our  book — 

‘A  Colorado  Summer  ” 

AddrcM,  Q.  C.  DILLARD.  Q  E.  P.  Agt. 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R’y,  377  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Santa  Fe 
CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 


LibWs 

SandwtcK  ^ 

Are  so  much  A 

better,  ao  much  ■  H 
more  conveuieoc,  and  ao  entirely  without 
watte,  that  oaee  tryinf  them,  you  will 
■ever  be  without  them.  Ready-to-acrve, 
in  key-openini  cant. 

Libby’*  Atla*  of  th*  World,  with  32  new 
map*,  size  ozll  inches — the  practical  home 
Atlas— sent  anywhere  forflve  2K-ent  stamps. 

Onr  little  book, “How  to  Make  Good  Thinin 
to  Eat,"  free. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 


ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvements 

UicTiMrc  Pn  bostos  new  tobk 

llAO  I  lllbo  UU.,  PHIL'A-CHICAeO 

Main  Office  end  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


A  CHANCE  TU  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked,  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  no  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself,  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (ig)  two  cent  stamps. which  is  only  the 
..dual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS  CASEY, 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS*  REPUTATION. 


[ORISON’S'®®™™' 


PURELY  VEGETABLE 
COMPOSITION 


Pills 


■%■■■  ■  Mado  of  Steel  ('omposition  for 
I  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Ac. 
Id  tone  like  Bionze  Metal  Bells 
hut  at  much  less  cost.  Catalogue 

sent  free.  THE  OHIO  BELL  FOtJMDBT,  GincinnatigO. 


MEneely  bell  COnPANY 

Clinton  H.  Menoely,  President 
TROY,  N.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manufacturer  Superior  Bells 


CHURCH  and  PEALS 

Best  Superior  Copper  aim  Ti:i.  Got  oar  prici-. 

Mo8HANEBELLFuUMUKV,B..ltlmuru,»f.d. 


Unaurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH, 
33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

GO  Carmine  St,  New  York 


20.000  Si 

y  Reflect 

OUR  experience  is  at  your  service.  State  whether 
Electric,  Gas,  Welsbach,  Acetylene, Combination  or  Oil. 


CHURCHES 

Lighted  by  the  FRINK  System  of  Patent 
Reflectors.  Send  dimensions  for  Estimate, 
whether  |  n  pOIIKlif  551  Pearl  St. 
inorOil.  ■  Kinilta  NEW  YORK. 


CHESAPEAKE  an^  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

“THE  RHINE,  THE  ALPS  AND 
THE  BATTLE  FIELD  LINE,” 

HandAome  Vestlbuled  Trains  of  day  coaches,  Pullman  sleepers,  dining  cars  and 

observation  parlor  cars 

FAST  TIHE  BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTinORE,  WASHINGTON, 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 

RICHMOND, 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS, 

CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE, 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  ^  OHIO  RAILWAY 

Traverses  the 

MOST  PICTURESQUE  AND  HISTORIC  REGION  OF  AMERICA 


Mountains,  Rivers,  Canons,  Battlefields,  Colonial  Landmarks,  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  and  Summer  Homes  in  High  Altitudes. 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAnPHLETS,  ADDRESS 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Generel  Passenger  Agent, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SEABOARD 

AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  ROUTE  TO 


SOUTHERN  PINES,  HAMLET,  CHARLOTTE, 

PINEHURST  CAMDEN,  MACON, 

COLU.VIBIA,  SAVANNAH  ATLANTA,  MONTGOMERY, 

AND  FLORIDA  POINTS.  NEW  ORLEANS 

=AND  TEXAS  POINTS.-  .  ...  .  = 

Double  dally  limited  trains,  leaving  New  York  12:10  a.  m.  and  12:55  p.  m.  Through  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Ladies’  Coaches  and  Cafe  Dining  Cars. 

MILEAGE  TICKETS  of  this  company’s  issue,  sold  at  $25.00  for  1000  miles,  are  good  from  Baltimore 
vla’the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company’s  boats  through  Norfolk,  and  from  Washington  to  all  points 
on 'Its  lines  in  the  South,  including  Tampa,  Fla.,  .Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta,  Ua.,  thus  enabling 
the.Tourlst,  Manufacturer,  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  to  travel  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

I.NTERCHANGBABLE  niLEAQB  TICKETS.— In  addition  to  the  above  mileage  tickets,  there  are  on  sale 
at^all  offices  of  this  company  interchangeable  1,000  mile  tickets  sold  at  $25.00.  These  tickets  are  good 
over  the  following  lines,  with  some  slight  exceptions  noted  therein : 

Atlanta,  Knoxville  &  Northern  Ry.  Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R. 

Atlantic  Const  Line  R.  R.  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Brunswick  &  Birmingham  R.  R.  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Ry. 

Chesapeake  Steamship  Co.  Columbia,  Newbury  &  Laurens  R.  R. 

Georgia  Railroad.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Northwestern  Ry.  of  South  Carolina.  Plant  System. 

Richmond,  Fred'cks’g  &  Potomac  R.  R.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Washington  Southern  Ry.  Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 

■Western  &  Atlantic  R.  R. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  oHer  desirable  locations  to  the  Manufacturer,  Home  Seeker,  Farmer 
andfStock  Raiser ;  also  special  low  rates. 

Before  deciding  upon  a  location  call  on  or  write  any  agent  of  this  company  for  full  particulars. 

W.  H.  PLEASANTS,  Traffic  Manager, 

JNO.IT.  PATRICK,  J.  L.  ADAMS, 

Chief  Induatrial  Agent,  Ganaral  Eastern  Agent, 

Pinebluff,  N.  C.  1183  Breadway,  New  York. 


XUM 


APPonfrnENTs  and  msTmiriONS 

THE  BOAKSS 

lfi6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Chnrcn  Erection, 
Bdncatlon, 
Publications  and  8 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 
i^d  for  Colleges, 


8.  Work, 


1S10  Walnnt  St.,  Phlla. 


-  516  Mai  ket  St.,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 

-  W  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


TEE  SOCIETT  FOR  FROMOTIlfG  THE  GOSFEt. 
AMOHG  SEAMEH  IH  THE  FORT  OF  HEW  TORE 

(Oommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marineis'  Church 
40  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religions 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuil  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorl  President. 
Thbophilus  a.  Brouwir,  Cor.  Sec*y. 
TAI.BOT  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  AHERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparcely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  re¬ 


presenting  all  the  Evangelical  churches,  can  unite  the 
settlers.  Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided. 


Ixpense 

Work  abides.  2375  new  schools  started  in  1901;  8327  con¬ 
versions,  also  124  frontier  churches  from  schools  pre¬ 
viously  established.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing,  tzy-oo  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  u 
missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  frcni 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 

E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  E'lfth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


TEE  AMERICAN  SEAMEH'S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destltnte 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustalnlrig  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  wrld  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  Ilhrariesw  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’t  Magazine,  the 
Seamin’s  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CBAS.  Am 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  Hall  Ropes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O, 
STITT,  O  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evan^lical  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  Its  Oolpnrtage,  Grants  to  Sabbatb-schooliL 
Miuionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  edncatlonal 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  lor  which  It  earnestly 
appealA  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  150 
Nassan  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  on- 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  aro 
elsanssd,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
woman  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  cC 
Indnstry. 

Daring  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Us 
school,  and  over  20,000  have  lived  In  the  boose. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 
ItoSP.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,and  13.40to  8  P.M. 
except  Saturday;  atdlnner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visi¬ 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E. 
Camp,  Treaa;  Archibald  D.  Russbll,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnard,  Snpt.  V 


Fsr  Orer  Sixty  Yenn. 

ifM.  Winslow's  Soothino  Syrup  bas  been  used  for  ovst 
■Ixw  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
tMune  with  perfect  succees.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
thMgiime,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
ramedv  for  Dlarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  wwld. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottls.  Be  sore  ana  ask  for  “  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Symp  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  EATIONAL  TEMFEEANCE  SOCIETT  AED  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  istk  Street,  Hew  York  City. 


Temperance  Periodicals. 

.1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  IS-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  tbronghout 

the  country.  Per  year . $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi- 
montlily,  per  j  ear  ......  .48 

;3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .1$ 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 


We  have  2100  TEMPERANl  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  questloi^ 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

Improvements  of  Property 

Chicago,  III. — The  Erie  Chapel  Mission  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  has 
come  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  the  asso¬ 
ciate  pastor,  Rev.  L.  A.  Barrett,  to  the  point 
of  maturity.  He  has  secured  for  it  from  the 
church  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  Of  this 
$40,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  Sanctuary.  The  new  church  or¬ 
ganization  will  occupy  an  important  field  for 
growth  and  usefulness  west  of  its  present  lo¬ 
cation. 

Madison,  S.  D. — Under  the  continued  lead 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Robinson  this  organization 
is  gradually  strengthening,  getting  rid  of  debt 
and  improving  its  property  as  well  as  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  re¬ 
cently  made  chairman  of  the  home  mission 
committee  of  Central  Dakota  Presbytery. 

Accessions 

Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa. — Two  additions  on  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  last  communion. 

Garrison,  Iowa. — One  addition  by  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith.  Two  by  letter  last  communion. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Snohomish, 
Wash. — Seven  numbers  were  welcomed  at 
June  communion. 

Edward  H.  Hudson,  Pastor. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo,  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  Account 
Biennial  Meeting, 

A.  O.  H. 

Oil  account  of  the  Biennial  Meeting,  A.  O. 
H.,  to  be  held  at  Denver,  Col.,  July  15  to  22, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell 
excursion  tickets  to  Denver,  Colorado  Spring.s, 
or  P'jeblo,  Col.,  from  all  stations  on  its  lines, 
at  rate  of  single  fare  for  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  and  good  going  on  July  ic  to  12, 
mclusive,  and  will  he  good  to  return  leaving 
Denver,  Colo$ndo  Springs,  or  Pueblo  not  later 
than  .\ugust  31.  Tickets  must  be  validated 
for  return  passage  by  .Joint  Agent  at  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  points,  foi  which  service 
a  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged. 

For  specific  rates  and  conditions,  apply  to 
ticket  agents. 

Educated  men  of  business  kbllity.  Teach- 
n  fllllSIl  ers  or  professional  men  preferrM.  Week¬ 
ly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  »ge,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Dndd.  riead  A  CemiMiny.  New  York. 
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The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  Neu)  Sfory  of  the  McAll  Mission 
By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs 


Though  very  Bimple,  the  story  is  full 
of  a  profoundly  human  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  interest.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  Sunday-school  library,  though 
intended  for  and  deserving  a  wider  use. 
— The  Outlook. 

The  author  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  entering  into  good 
story-telling.  These,  coupled  with  a  mar¬ 
velously  interesting  theme,  make  a  story 
which  holds  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
close. — The  Presbyterian. 

It  is  a  work  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf 
of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  and  is  a 
beautiful  way  of  doing  good.  The  story  is 
a  pleasant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  useful  work  of  the  boat 
by  which  the  McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure 
Gospel  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France. 
Every  reader  of  the  book  will  help  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  McAll  Mission. — The 
Observer. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the 
Evangelist,  New  York,  has  written  most 
attractively  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris. 
She  has  recently  published  a  charming 
book  in  story  form,  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done 
on  the  mission  boats  used  on  the  rivers 
of  France. — Central  Presbyterian,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

We  have  never  seen  the  plan  of  salvation 
more  simply  and  tellingly  presented  than 
it  is  here,  sometimes  to  little  children  and 
again  to  older  people. — Christian  Observer. 


A  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work 
among  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  France. 
Not  since  apostolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  been  done.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  read  any  work  so  exalting  the  Bible 
as  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.” 
As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
“there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  one  sees  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  people.  The  little  book  is 
valuable  for  tne  family  table  and  invalu¬ 
able  for  the  Sunday  school  library. — The 
Interior. 

An  interesting  story  charmingly  told. 

.  .  We  hope  this  book  will  be  widely 
read  and  that  many  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  send  a  donation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  McAll  Association,  1017  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. — Review  of  Missions. 

Delightful  pictures  of  child-life,  the 
work  of  the  mfeionary  boat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  typical  conversions — these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  each  instance 
— and  descriptions  involving  the  difficulty 
and  perplexity  attending  the  work,  help  to 
keep  up  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  book 
from  opening  to  finish. — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 
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The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  situation  in  rural  France  is  stated 
adds  great  value  to  this  unpretending  work. 
Indeed,  a  more  pleasing  lx>ok  for  a  varied 
circle  of  readers  it  wul  be  hard  to  find. 
— The  Christian  Advocate. 


NOW  READY— PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

The  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO 

135  Fifth  Avenoe,  New  York 


RICHFIELD 

SPRINGS 


charms  of  lake,  mountain  and  spa;  white  sulphur  springs;  golf; 
boating;  splendid  roads  for  bicycling  and  automobiling ;  daily 
■■■M  parlor  and  sleeping  car  service  from  New  York  via  Lackawanna 
Railroad. 

Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,”  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  will  give  complete 
mation.  This  book  also  contains  a  series  of  delightful  vacation  stories,  entitled 
•  Experiences  of  Pa.”  Sent  on  request,  accompanied  by  5  cents  in  postage 
iT.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 
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